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FOREWORD 


In a developing country, rapid social change is bound to 
occur. India, though largely tradition-bound, is no exception 
to this social phenomenon. In the process of social change, 
social education plays a vital part. The concept of social edu- 
cation as evolved in India embodies a new and comprehensive 
concept of adult education. Its principal aim is to bring about 
social change through social action. To achieve this, the social 
education worker needs to have a thorough training not only 
in educational methods but also in various aspects of bringing 
about social change, the technique of working with individuals 
and groups and an insight into the total process of social change 
in the country. The National Fundamental Education Centre, 
established by the Ministry of Education, has as one of its 
important functions the training of key personnel in social 
education. The syllabus of the course, among other subjects, 
includes social organization, social structure, rural society, rural 
social institutions, village panchayat, social controls, patterns of 
rural leadership, groups and factions, problems of social 
conflicts and such other related subjects. 


Although it is not practicable to train a functionary to meet 
any situation which he might come across in his work in the 
rural areas, it is possible to place before him case studies of 
rural situations and how the social education workers have 
tackled those problems, often with success or occasionally end- 
ing up in failure. In either case, the case study and its analysis 
in the training programme isa useful method to enable the 
trainee officers to develop the necessary approach for tackling 
problems of social change. In addition to this, case study isa 
useful technique in social education to assess the impact of 
different methods employed in rural development. It enables 
one to learn and benefit from the experience of others in tack- 
ling or solving difficult problems. Realizing the importance of 
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these methods, Kumari Sushila Mehta, sociologist at this centre, 
collected a number of case studies and used them effectively as 
illustrations in her classroom work. The trainees of this Centre 
as well as others who have come across these case studies found 
them extremely useful in their work. Therefore, it was felt that 
these case studies should be made available for wider use by 
workers in the field. Km. Mehta had the advantage of discus- 
sing these case studies with Dr. Eugene P. Link of the Teachers 
College Columbia University Contract Team in India who was as- 
signed to this Centre for a period of six months in 1963. Under f 
his encouragement Km. Mehta has written up these case studies 
for publication. These have been edited by Dr. Eugene P. Link 
who has also written an Introduction to this book. I would 
like to take this opportunity to express my appreciation and 
thanks to Dr. Link for the valuable help he has given in getting 
these case studies published. I have great pleasure in commend- 
ing this book to all those who are engaged in social education 
or related fields and I hope that they would find the contents of 
this book useful in their efforts to meet the demands of this 
challenging process of social change. 


T. A. KOSHY 

Director 

National Fundamental Education Centre 
National Council of Educational Research and 


Training, New Delhi. 


PREFACE 


Processes of social change in traditional village communities 
in India have received the attention of many sociologists and 
research scholars. In recent years a number of village-life 
studies have appeared in sociological and other literature. Some 
studies investigate the processes of change coming over the 
rural social institutions like village panchayat, relations of upper 
and lower castes, and the rural joint family, etc. These studies 
throw light on the stresses and strains created by the changing 
patterns of rural leadership and group relations. In a rapidly 
changing society like ours, the social education workers who 
primarily work with rural groups are bound to face a large 
number of problems. The only sound basis for the training of 
social education workers can be found in a systematic study 
and research into the problems faced by the workers in the 
field at all levels—the village, the block and the district. Such 
a programme of research requires careful selection of the 
problems as those brought by the workers from the field are 
legion. Each batch of District Officers in charge of social 
education which come to the National Fundamental Education 
Centre for training brings with them fresh and a variety of 


problems. 

While I sat and discussed with the Officers the nature of 
social problems they faced in the field, I became conscious of 
a curious fact. I realized that the social problems varied from 
state to state, district to district, block to block and even from 
village to village and yet, there were certain fundemental 
factors which appeared again and again. These factors 
seem to weave a pattern of problems which may be taken 
as a basis to group together with a number of similar prob- 
lems. The increasing pressure on land, the implementation 
of land legislation aggravated by panchayat elections and 


power conflicts created a number of problems in many 
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villages. The details and forms of conflicts varied from place 

to place, but the broad patterns of village factions and power 
groups were clearly visible. Again in the patterns there were 
discernible certain trends. We, who were interested in com- 
munity organization, felt that an intensive investigation into 
certain typical problems presenting a common pattern can bring 
out a wealth of data useful for field workers. 


As one interested in better methods and techniques for 
social education programme, [also felt the need to study 
successful methods of working with the people in handling 
these problems. There were other friends who suggested that 
some methods which failed to bring about desired results should 
also be studied as we learn even more from our failures. We 
should not neglect learning from our experiences whether the 
results came out a success or ended in failure. 


The cases I have selected from the field experiences of the 
workers and village leaders do not relate to the part played by 
individuals or their contribution, but they mainly emphasize 
group processes. Whatever part individuals played are only 
side-lights to illustrate the group process. I have, therefore, 
felt it desirable not to give the real names of individuals but to 
give fictitious names to village leaders, workers and others 
wherever names of persons are mentioned. However, I have 
retained all village names and block names, for, these, I felt, 
Were necessary to give proper perspective to the reader. 


In making an objective study of selected cases, I have made 
full use of the interview method. The interviews of the district 
social education officers, social education organizers, village level 
workers and other staff of block, supplied much valuable data. 
In the selected villages the interviews of village leaders which I 
conducted in their homes or chaupals provided valuable 
insight into the nature and dynamics of the problems and the 
factors involved. The material thus collected had to be counter- 
checked through interviews of rival group leaders and others 
directly not involved in the process. The facts and figures were 
verified from the records, reports and Tegisters of the pan- 


mb 
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chayats, the youth clubs and such other organizations at village 
level. Wherever possible, I have used open-ended questions 
and I have given full time to respondents to come out with all 
material at their command. Fortunately, the rapport with the 
village leaders was friendly and cordial which resulted in free 
and frank discussion. Sometimes, interviews lasted from three 
to four hours but the wealth of data and the insight they 
brought to me more than compensated my efforts. 


I am indebted to a number of people for their cooperation in 
this project. The district officers in charge of social education 
and the block staff have fully cooperated in field investigation. 
Number of village leaders who spent many hours answering my 
awkward questions deserve my special gratitude. My thanks are 
due to Shri Neki Ram Gupta who helped in selecting the villages 
round about Delhi. My thanks are especially due to Dr. T.A. 
Koshy who not only encouraged and helped me at every stage 
in conducting my field investigation, but also carefully read 
drafts of case studies from first to last and made valuable sug- 
gestions. I am especially thankful to Dr. Eugene P. Link, 
Consultant in Educational Sociology, Teachers College Colum- 
bia University Team in India, U.S.A.I.D., who carefully read 
the drafts of case studies and edited them and also wrote the 
Introduction. To all of these, I am most grateful for helping me 


to make this little book a reality. 
Sushila Mehta 
Sociologist 
12th June, 1964. 
National Fundamental Education 
Centre, New Delhi. 


INTRODUCTION 


When J arrived in India in August 1963 I found clouds of 
pessimism and indifference hanging over those who wish for 
change in the social and economic life of the Indian people. 
This gloom was noticeable, especially among those who were 
concerned in and involved with village work. On all hands one 
heard that needed change was too slow or had ground toa 
despairing halt. 


As I read the mid-term appraisal of the Third Five-year Plan 
presented to the Lok Sabha on November 27, 1963, I noted the 
emphasis on shortfalls in several sectors of production, particu- 
larly, in the agricultural. The Planning Commission’s review 
stated that the production of food grains had gone down from 
79.7 million tons in 1961-62 to 77.5 million tons in 1962-63. 
During the same two-year period the population had increased 
by more than ten million. In the Cooperative Congress which 
opened in New Delhi on November 29, 1963 failures rather than 
achievements figured prominently in the discussions. The 
periodic evaluation reports of the Community Development 
programme focussed attention again and again on the fact that 
‘there has been little improvement in the situation in most 
blocks’ and that ‘peoples’ attitudes and reaction in most of 
the Community Development Blocks are not yet generally 
favourable to the success and growth of programme.” 


w villages near Delhi when I arrived for my 
third visit to India in the past ten years, and was almost 
overcome with the gloom myself. One had no approach road, 
only a dust path two miles long. The headman housed the 
radio which was given to the village. This sharp-voiced man 
lived in the best house and the impression was that the meagre 

general housing improvement had 


government funds given for 
all gone into his home. He claimed to have belonged to the 


Congress party and the other villagers undoubtedly were grow- 
ing impatient with his domination for the flag of another party 
was flying from one of the huts. In fact, the villagers had 


I went to a fe 
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demanded that he must share the goverment radio, at least by 
installing a loud speaker on the big tree by the chaupal. 
Chaupal is the traditional meeting place of the village people. 


In another village on the paved road north of Delhi, I found 
what seemed to me to be considerable disinterest and lethargy. 
The village had a Community Development Centre which 
seemed to be unused and hurriedly opened only as our arrival 
became known. A social education organizer gave a long 
speech about literacy work, health training, maternity assistance, 
and Harijan uplift, but truthfully my students and I could see 
no tangible evidence of these programmes, The onlooking 
spectators and listeners gathered around us and seemed bored 
with what probably were to them empty words. 


A school teacher whom I met in New Delhi rode twenty- 
five miles out to a village school in a bus each morning only 
to ride the hour and a half back at night in order to stay in 
the exciting city away from the ‘dull’ country side, Then 
there was the social education officer who confided to me that 
village work was intolerable and that he was looking for his 
next assignment on a pucca (tarred) road so that he might get 
to a coffee house or cinema with ease. One can understand 
these feelings even if one disagrees with them. In all countries 
people have wanted the desirable posts with all the modern 
amenities, only to learn that real service can best be rendered 
in places of greatest need. Indian villages and underdeveloped 
areas everywhere can only be changed when people who are 
educated and trained are willing to work to identify 


and share their lives with those who have not had equivalent 
opportunities, 


In the course of my work, I 
sociologist on the staff of the Nati 
Centre of the National Council of Educational Research and 
Training in New Delhi. She had Collected some case Studies of 
actual villages in which for the most part, some Progress in 
needed social change had been made. She herself knows rural 
life well as she was born in a village in Saurashtra in 
the Gujarat State. She received her training in sociology in 
India and America, During her Professional life, she has Stayed 
close to her subject, Village India. She lived for a considerable 


met Miss Sushila Mehta, a 
onal Fundamental Education 


a 
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time in each village working as a participant observer, record- 
ing each day what she saw and learnt. On my visits to vill- 
ages with her I have noted her quick rapport with the villagers, 
especially with women. Her open friendly manner seems to 
establish immediate confidence. This is no small accomplish- 
ment with wary villagers who have been robbed, exploited, and 
pillaged by outsiders for generations. 


Reading Miss Mehta’s case studies gave me considerable 
encouragement and I persuaded her to let me rewrite and edit 
them for publication. The hopeful note is that they seem to 
say so clearly, something can be done with effort, patience and 
skill, and with the need for little money. Most of all, people 
can help themselves. They need no longer stand by and prayer- 
fully hope a maharaja, some wealthy person, or a government 
will give them something to assuage the pangs of hunger and 
brighten the monotony of isolation. The government must be 
there in helping them to help themselves. 


The stories move from more simple ones involving only one 
difficulty or one aspect of a village to some at the end of 
the book which deal with total planning of an entire village. 


It is hoped that these studies and comments will be useful to 
those who wish to become better informed on or concerned 
with village work. They are to furnish ideas, but most of all to 
give inspiration and courage. These pages point to the obvious 
fact that change can be made but that someone must be willing 
to make the sacrifice to help and guide people in doing it. 


Furthermore, it is expected that this book of actual achieve- 
ments will be of particular help to social education officers, to 
village level workers, and all Community Development people 
who are, it seems to me, the architects of the New India, and 
the real heroes and heroines of independence. The villagers will 
become more and more aware of modern amenities and oppor- 
They have a right to these and the social education 
personnel must make every effort to help them become all that 
they are capable of becoming. This means that each villager must 
become a mature participant in the democratic process and thus 
secure his material and social rights and privileges. If this book 
encourages or inspires only a few people, we shall feel our 


efforts have been worthwhile. 


tunities. 
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Finally, may I acknowledge with gratitude the encourage- 
ment and help given to this project by Dr. T.A. Koshy, Direc- 
tor of the National Fundemental Education Centre and Dr. 
Paul Leonard, Chief of Party, Columbia University Teachers 
College Team, A.I.D. The Asia Society of New York City was 
generous in giving financial assistance for typing the manuscript, 
and the India International Centre offered a cubicle in its library 
for editing and writing this case study book. 


Eugene P. Link 
July, 1964 
State University of New York 
Plattsburgh, New York 
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Getting 
Together 


INTRODUCTION 


This case study presents the serious error of a social 
education worker and the manner in which it was rectified. 
Beginning his work without knowing the village, its customs 
and social structure, was the basic mistake which led to 
an unintentional overlooking of an important leader and 
group. A pre-work social survey, using both formal and 
informal techniques is essential. 


The Problem 


In a small village of Orissa State development work was 
started. It could not make much headway because the village 
was torn by two powerful factions. One faction was actively 
engaged in development work but the other was hostile, mainly 
because its rival had started improvements first. 


A building for the village community centre had a good 
start, but all work ceased when the structure was completed 
up to the windows. As tension mounted between the two 
factions, construction came to a standstill. The problem was 
clear, namely, how to unite the village so that community work 


might continue. 


The Socio-Economic Factors 


Agasthimagam is the name of this village in Chhatarpur 
block of Orissa State. The total population is approximately 
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1,250 of which about six hundred fifty are men and six hundred 
women. It has two hundred and fifty families. 


Agriculture is the economic mainstay of the village. Among 
the agriculturists there are two main classes, i.e., the owner- 
cultivators and the landless labourers. The other occupations 
are masonry, carpentry, blacksmithy and pottery. There are 
ten families in these occupations. There are a few families 
of Harijans also. 


Among the cultivators the most powerful caste is known 
as the ‘Nahaks’ of the ‘Vaisya’ (trader caste) group. The 
‘Nahak’ caste had a powerful leader whose name was Gopal. 
He was a rich landlord who lent money to those in need. 
Thus, he had much influence and a large group of followers, 


The other village leader’s name was ‘Karji! derived from 
the fact that he kept the land records and collected revenue. 
As a government employee, he also had the duty of keeping 
watch to maintain law and order in the village. The ‘Karji’ 
owned fifteen acres of land and a homeopathic chest. He 
distributed medicines to the poor and needy, 
He was so popular in the village that many hon 
calling him Ramdada.* 


free of charge, 
oured him by 


Course of Events 


When a newly appointed social educatio 
the village, he called a meeting to discu 
felt needs of the people. During this disc 
mentioned that they had a traditional community centre whi 
was crumbling down for lack of care and intense rival which 
people wanted a centre, They made it connect ry. _The 
to rebuild on the old site and that the block autho a ile 
give them aid. tities should 


n organizer visited 
ss the problems and 
Ussion the Villagers 


fj 
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Advisory Committee. On the recommendation of the worker, 
the Committee accepted the proposals on condition that the 
villagers, from their own resources, would match the funds 
offered by the Block. At the suggestion of the worker, the 
committee immediately released Rs. 200 as a part-payment of 
block funds towards the construction of the Community Centre. 


As soon as funds were received, plans were drawn up for 
the building. The construction work started at once since 
the hope was to complete the building within three months, 
before the beginning of the rainy season. 


However, the building activities came to a halt when it was 
not even half complete. All the money provided by the block 
authorities was exhausted. All the funds collected by the 
community, about five hundred rupees, were also spent. 


The Two Factions 


With this blockage and frustration the rivalry between the 
two factions came to the surface. Ramdada and his group 
had started the work enthusiastically, but unfortunately the 
Social Education Organizer was not aware of the existence 
of a community rift. Therefore, the other group inadvertently 
was not involved in the activity, and so was not willing to 
shoulder any responsibility for the new centre. The worker 
had suddenly become painfully aware of the dilemma, of its 
long history and of its intensity. The trouble brewed in old 
family feuds and centered in a bitter clash between two 


personalities. 


Gopal had become actively hostile to everyone of Ramdada’s 
proposals. When contributions were requested from each 
family, Gopal’s men refused to pay a single ‘paisa’ for they 
thought it to be a dubious venture. Ram’s men when they 
heard about this were angry. They argued that the centre 
was for the whole community and all should pay their due 
share. But the other party would not listen to any persuasion. 
At this point Ram’s followers refused to contribute anymore 
unless everybody paid. The stalemate was on. 
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Not only did Gopal refuse contributions but he also sued 
Ram’s family. His case was presented to the Divisional 
Revenue Officer, who was the immediate superior officer of 
Ramdada. Gopal alleged in his petition that Ramdada mis- 
appropriated community funds and illegally collected taxes 
from poor vendors of vegetables and fish. 


Ram was annoyed and angered by this attack on his reputa- 
tion and good name. He retaliated by filing a suit against his 
enemy. He alleged that Gopal Supported gambling and 
drinking in the village. In the meantime, the construction 
was at a standstill and materials were likely to be lost if some- 
thing was not done before the monsoon. 


What the Villagers Thought ? 


In their heart of hearts the villagers were 
centre to be completed. To abandon now would mean loss 
of money and even more, the ‘loss of face,’ Many of them 
were trying to find a solution, The opposing factions sat 
Separately in long discussions about reconciliation. Some 
Suggested joint meetings for bringing about mutual understand- 


ing, but none would make an open move for fear of being 
tejected and insulted. 


anxious for the 


The worker, now more Sensitive to the impasse, studied it 
carefully to find solutions. He decided to ty a personal 
approach by talking directly with Gopal. He listened attentive- 
ly and sympathetically as the man 
against the other leader, 


o taking 
This for Gopal 


aJn many folk societies not to k 
] 3 eep ones wor i 
IS @ serious matter and brings unbearable oseo promise todoa task, 


‘loss of face,’ 
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Under these circumstances Gopal was least interested in 
what Ram was doing. The worker explained that the 
community centre was to be built for all, and as a prominent 
leader Gopal should have been consulted. Gradually, the 
worker developed a personal friendship with the excluded man. 
In time he had established sufficient confidence to propose having 
a joint meeting of both groups. To this idea and to his 
surprise he gained agreement from the contenders. 


The Joint Meeting 

For this gathering, careful preparations were made. After 
consultation with the village leaders, the worker invited the 
Block Development Officer and the member of the State 
Legislative Assembly of the area to attend the meeting. There 
was a lawyer who lived in the village and who practised in 
a nearby town. There was also an influential merchant who 
often took part in settling village disputes. Both of them 
were also invited to attend the meeting. 


The gathering was presided over by the Member of the 
Legislative Assembly. Members of both sides of the local 
dispute poured out their grievances against each other. 
They were all heard patiently so that much emotional steam 
escaped, After the initial negative outburst, there developed 
gradually more discussion on what should be done. Points 
were classified and explained by those not involved in the 
feud. The Block Development Officer helped both sides, to 
discuss important issues and the steps needed to settle 
differences. Through this mutual discussion process a number 
of decisions were actually made and accepted by both parties.» 


The Decisions 

Firstly, it was decided that the Community Fund Chest 
should be kept under the custody of Gopal as before. 
Later on the cash box was brought to the meeting. The cash 
in the box was counted. The box along with the cash was 


handed over to Gopal, its former keeper. 
eS 
vA reader of this study noted in the margin of the manuscript, ‘This 
is really quite sophisticated for villagers, especially for our sterotyped 
notion of them. It seems this process is seldom successful at the 


United Nations.” 
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Secondly, it was found desirable for both leaders to with- 
draw the suites which they filed against each other. Both 
promised to do so. 


Thirdly, it was decided to reconstitute the village develop- 
ment committee. Accordingly, elections were held at once. 


The son of Gopal was elected president of the committee. 
Ramdada was elected secretary of the committee. 


Fourthly, it was decided that subscriptions from each and 
every family in the village should be solicited in order to 
complete the building of the Community Centre. 


Lastly, both leaders agreed to work for the completion of 
the building, 


What Role the Social Education Worker Played 


1. He motivated both the groups to find accepted solutions 
of the problem. 


2. He established friendly relations with Gopal and 
motivated him to take active interest in villa; 


ge development 
work, 


3. He arranged a joint meeting of both the factions. 
4. He helped in initiating the discussion of the meeting. 


5. He explained to the people that their village 
gam’ takes its name after Agasthiswara?, who is 
symbol of welfare and prosperity, therefore, the village should be 
in the vanguard of Progress. Change and development can 
come to the village with advent of the Five-Year Plan and the 
Community Development Programme. But if the leaders keep 
on with the internal feuds, they will lose this chance and the 
village will repent in later years. If they join together and 
work for the whole village they can bring benefit to e. erybody, 


‘Agasthima- 
‘Kalyan’? or the 


Later Course of Events 


The social education worker knew 


ae that village 
have great faith in religion and whateve hate 


T they swear before 
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Gods and Goddesses is certain to be carried out. So when he 
discovered that the building work did not get under way after 
the reconciliation meeting and its decisions, he thought of an 
effective measure. On an auspicious day when the two leaders, 
Gopal and Ram were at a canal where a bridge was to be con- 
structed, the worker found his opportunity.* He got them to 
take water in their hands and swear before the Goddess of 
Water that they will join together and do their best to complete 
the work of construction. 


Matters were still not making satisfactory progress. Some 
important satellites of leaders Gopal and Ram were applicants 
for agricultural loans. They wanted the worker to help them 
obtain the loans. To bring additional pressure for community 
welfare, the worker told them that such help would be forth- 
coming after the building was completed. In their turn, these 
satellites pressed the leaders to get the building completed soon 
so that other help from the Block was not delayed. 


The worker further appraised the son of Gopal that if the 
building was not completed the government would take 
measures to recover the funds provided for the purpose. This 
would mean loss of face for the leaders. Also, the community 
funds which are already invested would be wasted and all 
previous efforts would be fruitless. The results would be harm- 
ful to all the parties concerned. f 


Later Gopal was motivated to spend money from his own 
pocket first, and then recover from the Community Funds in 
due course. The project must be completed at the earliest 
possible time. This was clearly explained to Ram who agreed 
to do everything possible to expedite matters. 


The work then proceeded in great earnestness. 


Evaluation 
1. The two factions were finally united, so the village 


development plan could proceed. 


pow 
@An auspicious day’ would be one that the astrologers have pro- 
nounced to be a right time to make a visit, begin a task or effect 


some plan. 
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2. Accordingly, the building for the community centre 
was completed. People’s share was Rs. 2,500. The government 
gave Rs. 500. 

3. A good library was soon established in the Centre. 

4. Radio listening groups were organized there.® 


5. A bridge was constructed over the canal and the village f 
was linked with the highway, even during floods. 


6. The two leaders were beginning to shed caste difference s 
and they invited each other to their respective functions. 


7. A site was necessary for the construction of a school. 


Ram’s brother had suitable land, and agreed to give three acres, 


8. A craft-cum-literacy centre for women was organized, 
9. Two wells were dug. 


10. A youth league and a children’s 


ba organization were 
initiated. 


11. A drama club was organized, 
12, One hundred illiterates, including forty Harijans, were 
made literates in the Adult Education Centre. i 
13. Volleyball was introduced and a villa 


14. A sense of well-being pervaded 
were jubilant on the day of inau ommunit 
Centre. All men and women, young and old participated oie 
elders were saying that God’s blessings had come to their villa 
after long years of antagonism and unrest, = 


ge team organized, 
the village, 


: Its people 
guration of the C 


Principles for Social Education Workers 


1. The extension worker should 
fluenced by one group or its leader. 
identification with any faction. 


never appear to bein- 
He must avoid carefully 


2. He should work and if neces: 


š 4 sary initiate ste i 
cordial relations with all People in t pre Duta 


he village. 


These are to stimulate discussion 
of important: ; 
national problems, > community and 
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3. He must identify the leaders, both official and natural, 
and must consult and involve each in any  village-wide 


programme. 


4. Knowledge of the customs of each village is essential. 
Only then can successful interpersonal relations be built up 
between the leader and the people and among the villagers. 


5. The Social Education Worker must always think of the 
village as a unit and appeal to its inhabitants think of the 


larger good. 


COMMENTARY 


This case brings clearly and dramatically into focus a 
principle which is so often uttered that it has become 
common place. Yet it is so often violated, both in India 
as else where that it must be reiterated. This is the idea 
that, man being a social animal, must be included, indivi- 
dually and collectively, in any programme which affects him 
or his group. Whether we speak of the mentally ill or of 
deviants or of isolated, the axiom applies just as it does 
here for Gopal and his friends. The more excluded any 
of these, the more anti-social the behavior. The basis of 
democracy itself rests on this scientific principle of partici- 


pation. 


The poet offers this quatrain : 
He drew a circle and left me out, 
Rebel, heretic, a thing to flout. 
But love and I had the wit to win, 
We drew a circle that took him in. 


It might also be noted how hard the village people 
work to gain consensus. They will talk for hours, and for 
days on end to find a solution or to persuade those who 
are not quite convinced. The point is, for those who say 
process is too slow, that once unity of pur- 


this democratic 
effort is combined and projects become 


pose is achieved, 
reality, more quickly. 
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Finally, the worker was astute in inviting a few respec- 
ted people like the lawyer and merchant on the one 
hand, and the member of the legislative council on the 
other. None of these were too high in prestige to throttle 
frank opinions, but rather they tended to give the meeting 
itself a little dignity and importance. Neither of the leaders 
would wish to appear too stubborn before those a notch 


above them, and hence an atmosphere for reconciliation 
was created. 


| Il 


The Katha 
Technique 


INTRODUCTION 


This study highlights the ability of the social educa- 
tion worker to use the familiar, in working with people, 
and slowly to infiltrate it with the less well known and the 
new. In time the fresh elements blend into the customary, 
if the setting is right, so that ancient and modern are 


almost indistinguishable. 


The Problem 


Ina tiny village of Najafgarh block in Delhi State, the 
village ‘Lambardar’!, the traditional village headman, was 
defeated in the last panchayat? election and was bitter against 
the village. He tried his best to thwart all efforts by the elected 
panchayat to develop the village. The social education 
worker, who was posted in this village tried a personal 
approach in an attempt to reconcile the conflicts. Still, the 
trouble continued and halted all Social Education activities. 


What should be done? 


Some Facts 

‘Pochanpur’ is a tiny village in Najafgarh block, with a 
total population of seven hundred fifty. Itis situated about 
six miles away from Najafgarh, a small town, and nearly 
twenty-two miles from the metropolitan area of Delhi. It has 
no pucca (paved) road connecting it with Delhi; nor is there a 
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good road connecting the village with Najafgarh, the block 
headquarters. Of course, there is no bus or train service to 
Pochanpur. The village is near Delhi, and yet in some ways 
it is far from the urbanizing influences of a big city. 


Social Factors 


‘Pochanpur’ has about one hundred thirty families only 
but it is a multi-caste village. The predominant caste, composed 
of cultivators, is called ‘Jat’. There are ten Brahmin families, 
The other castes are; fourteen families of ‘Julahas’ or weaver 
caste, three families each of the ‘Bania’ (business) caste and 
the ‘Kumhar’ (potter) caste; and nine families of the ‘Nai’ 
(barber) caste. The village also has a number of scheduled 
caste families called ‘Balmiki’ having fifteen families; and the 


‘Khatik’ caste having one family. There is also one Muslim 
family. 


Though the village has a number of castes, 
influenced by one. The Jats, who area high ca 
are numerically dominant and economically domi 
their lineage back to a common ancestor in 
Gotra.’ 


it is largely 
ste and who 
neering, trace 
the ‘Serawat’ 


Economi c Factors 


The main occupation of the village is agriculture. 
are considered to be good farmers. 
own much land; one is that of Tej 
bighast of land and has his own p 
other property. The other is that of the village pradhan, the 
elected chairman of the panchayat who has 80 bighas of land, 
good buildings and other Property. Many other families have 
small plots of land. Most farmers raise wheat or sugar cane, 


From the latter they produce ‘gur’ the local variety of 
sugar. 


The Jats 
There are two families that 


i Ram who Owns about 60 
ucca (brick) buildings and 


Some are progressive farmers. The Village 
chairman has obtained a new variet 
‘823 N.P? from the Indian Agricult 
New Delhi. With this he produced 


Panchayat 
Yy of wheat seed called 
ural Research Institute, 
twenty two maunds of 
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wheat per acre and hence acclaimed as the best farmer in the 
block. For his achievement he was awarded a state prize in 
1960. Since then he has been supplying seeds from his produce 
to all the farmers of his village and to some farmers of the 
neighbouring villages. He has distributed nearly seventy two 
maunds of good wheat seed. This ‘pradhan’® with his forward 
looking efforts has also produced a better variety of ‘gur’. 


One-fourth of the houses in the village are made of bricks 
and the rest of them are ‘kacha’.* The condition of the 
village lanes and the approach road is not good. During the 
rainy season, it is still worse with water all around. 


Elections to the village Panchayat, were first held in 
October, 1958. Bhagwana Singh of Tehai pana,” who was 
popular in the village was a candidate for the chairmanship of 
the panchayat. He was opposed by Teji Ram of Mughalai 
pana. Teji Ram had worked in the village as a Lambardar for 
twenty years. Because of his traditional role he was powerful as 
far as authority and influence went. Nevertheless, he was defeated 
in the election for he was not as popular as Bhagwana Singh. 


This was a bitter experience for Teji Ram and his pana, 
for he considered himself invincible and had ruled the village 
paternalistically. When the village failed to elect him chairman 
he took it as an insult. He argued that he had served the 
village well for twenty years and this was nothing but ingratitude 
inflicted on him by tricks of the other factions. He opposed 
all the proposals, for his name was not among the following : 


1. Bhagawana Singh Village Pradhan 

2. Ram Singh Up-Pradhan.§ 

3. Ram Prasad Member of Panchayat 
4. Karan Singh » » » 

5. Sube Singh 3 w S 

6. Manghe Ram Pandit a 5 

7. Dalip Singh (Harijan Member) 


are soft and fragile, they are much sturdier 


* Even though the bricks 
. washed or cemented 


than mud walls. The houses made of them, when white’ 


over are known as pucca houses, a house made of mud is kacha. 
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Course of Events 


After the initial formation of the panchayat the village 
pradhan and the other panchayat members brought forward a 
number of suggestions for village improvement and placed them 
before the Gaon Sabha? (all village meeting). But Teji Ram, 
the old village leader did not approve of the proposals. He 
and his group refused to contribute or cooperate. Not only 
that, later on he spread damaging gossip about the evil 
intentions of the panchayat members, to fleece the people of 
their money, and fatten their own pockets, 


The village already had a well. The Pradhan and Panchayat 
members felt that it would be very beneficial to the village if a 
‘Rahet’, i.e., a Persian wheel was installed on the well. For 
this purpose they estimated that nearly Rs. 250 should be 
collected. When the proposal was put before the Gaon Sabha, 
Teji Ram and his group opposed the whole idea. Later the 
dissidents advised the people not to pay money to the panchayat 
members because they would waste it and would not give 
accounts. The proposal for installing the persian wheel had to 
be dropped because of vigorous opposition. 


When the social education worker was Posted in this 
village he found that no development work Was going on, 
People had no interest in social education activities because 
they were rent by groupism that had left them indifferent to 
projects for the welfare of the village. They were Suspicious of 
those who tried to collect funds for improvements, 


Later Course of Events 


After studying these intergroup relations the 
that one of his most important tasks was to wi 
his pana for the new projects. He made person 
this group and made a number of visits to Tı 
At first his visits were informal and friendly, 
whole month as he made great personal effor 
go and talk with Teji Ram in his house, or 
tried and often succeeded in doing some g 


worker realized 
n Teji Ram and 
al approaches to 
eji Ram’s house. 
They spanned a 
t, almost daily, to 
in his field, He 
ood turn for him, 
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The village worker tried to establish friendship with his children 
and his wife by telling stories and singing bhajans!° to them. 
Thus, he was able to build up a personal friendship with the 
pana leader and his followers. Nonetheless, the rivalry towards 
Bhagwana Singh continued unabated. 


Next Steps 


The rift between these two leaders recalls the classical story 
of the rivalry between Prithviraj Chauhan and Jaichand 
Rathod, the two famous kings of India whose personal ani- 
mosity ruined their empires, due to their inability to unite during 
the Muslim invasion of India and plunged the country into 
confusion and chaos. The worker sensed that the village people 
were deeply touched by religious discourses. He had heard of 
the ‘Katha Techniques’, the religious discourses which were 
used by his friend, another social education worker, in a 
neighbouring village. The worker himself was a good singer 
and he had the talent to compose songs in the local dialect. So 
he thought of using the ‘Katha technique’ in Pochanpur. 


One evening announcements were made requesting all 
the villagers to come to a ‘Katha’ (the religious discourses) 
at the village ‘chaupal’!? (the common village meeting place). 
For this particular evening the worker composed a special song 
on the story of King Prithviraj Chauhan and King Jaichand 
Rathod. The worker started with ‘Bhajans’ (hymns), to the 
accompaniment of the harmonium and the tabla (drum). His 
strong melodious voice attracted a large audience. Men, women 
and children assembled at the village ‘chaupal’ which proved 
to be too small to accommodate so large a gathering. 


The moment had arrived for the social education worker to 
start his story-song of the ancient Indian kings and thet ragic 
split between these two great rulers. Vividly he described the 
evils of internal strife and the suffering of the people due to 
foreign invasion. The villagers were visibly moved and since it 
was getting late for them, they demanded that the bhajans be 


continued the next night. The worker spent much of the day 
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composing his stories and songs and presented them in the 
evenings. 


Day after day for several days men, women and children 
listened with absorbing interest to the story as its episodes 
unfolded. The worker little by little introduced modern feuds 
and how these could spell ruin for the village and its plans, 


All was in a religious setting where a process of thinking had 
been started. The people themselves were living through, by a 
kind of psychodrama the personal rivalries of group leaders. 
They were becoming conscious of the fact that feuds were petty 
and dangerous and that they were losing the benefits of the 
development schemes, The illustration of royal rivalry left its 
impact and focussed the attention of everyone on the local 
impasse. One evening, much to the joy of the worker, 
discussions, friendly arguments were held in informal groupings. 
Questions were asked about ways and means to overcome the 
factional split. Many villagers began to talk against the 
traditional leader who would not abide by a fair vote. A 
consensus grew that he must be ignored and by-passed, 
Teji Ram, sensing the feeling of these meetings, gradually gave 
indications of mellowing. He could be isolated and lose all 
prestige. This was too much for him. 


In order to test the impact of his techniques, the worker 
organized a ‘Priti Bhoj™? (a common meal) where all were to 
bring their lunch and eat together. Announcements were made, 
Practically all the families joined the ‘Pritj Bhoj’. To the 
surprise of many, even Teji Ram and his family came. 


no The 
viliagers responded by giving them seats of honour and paying 
them due respect. 

Thus the problem of factions was controlled. However 
another problem remained. i 
The Problem 

As in many other villages caste considerations divided the 


higher and lower caste groups. Higher castes people were not 
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willing to sit with the Harijans. This impeded community life 
and cooperation in common programmes. 


The Technique 


In order to overcome this difficulty, the Worker thought of 
trying another technique. He created a situation in which the 
higher and lower castes groups would have to come together for 
common interest. He started with the children, because children 
are not obsessed with the prejudices of the elders. Their minds 
are plastic and open to new ideas and practices. 


The worker brought a box of milk powder from the office 
of the Bharat Sevak Samaj in Delhi. He announced that all 
children can take milk at the Social Education Centre in the 
village chaupal every evening. He also took special care to 
inform the Harijans to send their children. Large number of 
children gathered enthusiastically at the chaupal the next day. 
At first the Harijan children sat in one corner while the others 
sat in scattered groups on the other side. After boiling the milk, 
the worker brought it for distribution. He asked the children 
to pass the tumblers from one to another. He requested the 
groups to come closer so that it would not be difficult to pass 
on the milk. The groups moved a little closer. 


The next day the worker thought of improving his 
techniques. He informed the children when they gathered for 
the milk that it would be a good idea for the children to sit in 
rows and not in groups. He planned the rows in such a way 
that Harijan children were between others. Saying of prayer 
and having milk together brought them closer. Gradually 
this became a pattern for the seating during other programmes 
also. The parents watched their children mixing with Harijan 
children. Some of them felt a little concerned. But no one 
wanted to lose the nutritious milk. When they saw that others 
are also accepting this arrangement, they could not raise up 
their voices. When they saw the beneficial effect of milk on 
the health of their children, their attitudes began to soften. 
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Later Course of Events 


The Harijan children lost their reservation and gradually 
started mixing with others. In the meeting held at the Chaupal 
and addressed by Block Development Officer, the Harijan 
children began to sit right in the midst of all the others. In 
front of the block staff, nobody wanted to show his prejudices. 
It was thus accepted without any untoward incident. 


Next Steps 


When the Worker saw that people are losing their prejudices. 
and their attitudes are softening, he thought of taking advantage 
of this situation. He met all panchayat members and explained 
to them the changed position of the Harijans. He persuaded them 
to pass a resolution in the panchayat to support the present trends, 
The panchayat passed a resolution that Harijans are as good citi- 
zens as any others and they should be encouraged to participate 
in all community programmes as equal partners. This new 
practice was now consciously accepted and adopted. 


Results 


The ‘Katha’ technique practically mobilized the whole 
village and made the worker popular. The social service 
efforts of the village worker such as the distribution of milk, etc., 


built up the confidence of the people in his work and good 
intentions. 


Gradually the social education worker began to play more 
important roles as difficulties arose. There seemed to be many 
problems in the village. Where to start? It is better the 
worker counselled to start with simple and very practical ones. 
Where success is certain confidence for more difficult tasks will 
be established. For example, there was the village pond, 
People used the water from it even though it was dirty and 
polluted. Why not clean the pond first? This idea was 
accepted and work on cleaning was started according to plans 
formulated by a body composed of all groups. 


The problem of the bad conditions of the village roads was 
then raised. Why not bring sand and earth from the pond and 
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fill the gaps and holes in the roads? This idea too was 
accepted. Some gave money and others donated their 
shramdan.5 The roads on both sides of the village, one leading 
to Najafgarh town and the other to the pucca road going to 


Delhi were also improved. 


The same enthusiasm continued and in no time the following 
achievements were noticed : 

1. A Radio listening group was established and every 
evening nearly 40 to 50 persons assembled at the village chaupal 
to hear the programmes of radio rural forums. 

2. The worker has started a literacy class which meets at 
8.00 p.m. thrice a week for two hours or more. There are 
twenty members in the class. 


3. The village has a youth club with thirteen members. 


4. About 80 children gather every evening at the Social 
Education Centre, say a common prayer, and take advantage 
of the milk distribution scheme. 


5. The Persian wheel is now installed on the well. 


6. The Panchayat has taken up a project to dig a well 
near the school for the children. For this they plan to collect 
Rs. 900, by contributions from all families of the village. 


The worker now continues his evening discourses and songs. 
On special occasions he composes songs as he did for the digging 
of the well. 

The village leaders compete with one another for socially 
constructive activities. For example, Teji Ram promised to 
contribute Rs. 50 and a thousand bricks for the school well. 
Village Pradhan, Bhagwana Singh ‘upped him’ to Rs. 100 and 
2000 bricks for the well. Others joined in the educational 
potlatch. 

The ‘Bhajans’ have thus become the rallying point of all 
groups and castes and have diverted rivalrous energies to con- 


structive purposes. 
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Lessons to be Learned 


(a) The village people have deeply ingrained religious senti- 
ments. How much these can be used for education for social 
change, is a point on which opinions may differ. There is no 
doubt that it isa risk to try to pour old wine into new wine- 
skins. There isa danger of entrenching the old rather than 
introducing the new. However, this approach has been used 
by some prominent leaders like Mahatma Gandhi. It may be 
said that he blazed a trail for others to follow. How effectively 
this approach has been used in social education work, is a 
question deserving of more research. 


(b) Having no other common basis upon which all groups 
and castes may meet, ‘Katha’ may provide one, In this 
particular village the worker could find no other common plat- 
form to bring the unity and therefore he used the ‘Katha’ 
technique successfully to mobilize castes and factions. The 
village people were solidly behind the worker, because of his 
skill, his patience and his own devotion. 


(c) Generally life in the village for many is dull and drab. 
In winter it gets dark early and it is cold, Summer even- 
ings are long and sultry with little to do, Healthy recreation 
at the end of the day is much needed. Social Education cannot 
turn a deaf ear to this important need of the villages. It can 
be a starting point for other, more serious Programmes, 

(d) One must be resourceful, however, 
techniques or ‘Bhajan singing’ as a startin 
change over gradually from 


to use ‘Katha’ 


g point. How to 
r ) Katha’ or ‘Bhajans’ to serious 
social education themes is a skill which the worker has to use 


carefully. In India today, there are thousands of ‘Bhajan 
Mandlies”* (informal singing groups) but they never get R 
the hymn singing of old themes. Time is absorbed by the 
consoling ‘Bhajans’ and little is left for a new challenge. The 


worker must be tactful for he has to strive to create an atmos: 
phere of serious learning out of the carefree abandon of rou 
singing. e's 


7s 
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(e) To some extent educational ideas may be conveyed 
through ‘Katha’. But it should be remembered that it can 
not replace literacy and other educational programmes. Really 
all it can do is to awaken group activity and reinforce the 
educational content of other programmes. 


(f) Casteism and factionalism are negative forces dividing 
the village community. They cannot be counteracted adequa- 
tely by the negative approach of ignoring them. Positive forces 
must be brought into play. Bhajans, Kathas, milk distribution, 
and many others are useful in mobilizing a community. 


In this village conflicts were not violent, but their influence 
was a powerful obstruction to constructive work. It was not 
possible to ignore these, as a social education worker might 
ignore lesser ones ın a village. His task was to find an appeal 
to human sentiments that transcended divisions and castes. 
The Katha technique proved to be the answer. 


(g) The problem of personal rivalries between village leaders 
is a delicate matter. A direct approach has inherent weakness 
in dealing with such a problem. The personal approach often 
fails because the hurt-feelings and ingrained jealousies are long 
standing. Mere discussion or rational appeal, on a friendly 
basis, does not exercise the demons. They will continue to 
dance in the background to frustrate the conscientious village 
worker. Such situations call for an indirect approach and the 
patience to wait for a larger group power to heal. Thus 
‘Katha’ can be a step in the right direction. It has 


possibilities for resolving group conflicts. 


(h) Social understanding is usually the result of bringing 
people together, especially if they can work together, and get 
involved in common activities for a common goal. When people 
work together, as Gandhiji said so often, and shoulder commu- 
nity responsibilities they grow nearer to each other, begin 
understand one another and they develop a tolerance for oth 
weaknesses. Social distance is broken and hence prejudices fre 


oe. WS ARABI 
reduced. Oe i Os. 
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COMMENTARY 


The Social Education Worker is usually an outsider 
and has to devise carefully his acceptance and win over the 
confidence of the villagers. If the village is divided by 
factions, good understanding of group relations is an essen- 
tial pre-requisite for a successful approach. In such a situa- 
tion haste is waste. In the above case the ‘Katha’ technique 
was helpful in getting acquainted and putting, as it were, 
‘the right foot forward’. 


For those who may not have talents for singing or 
composing songs as in the above case, other methods of 
achieving rapport may be explored. Sports and games 
have many possibilities. Puppetry or dramatics are also 
utilized elsewhere. First aids could be even more effective 


The social scientist may question the use of old, ortho- 
dox hymns to introduce new ideas—Certainly there is a 
danger of entrenching orthodoxy instead of moving forward. 
However, one who understands the cultural life of the 
people can use his skill to integrate new ideas through old 
and traditional forms. The rigid purist, called by A.S. Neill 
the ‘stiff stomached’ tend to create social distance, and hence 
trouble and violence, rather than ameliorate. For we must 
remember that the village people value plain good sincerity 
and a spirit of helpfulness much more than all the fancy 
techniques. To live with the villagers like one of them, t 
with those who weep, to play with those who play, 
with those who eat and pray with those who pray, builds up 
drop by drop that understanding and confidence which can 
stand like a rock in meeting the challenging village problems 


o weep 
to eat 


Once the confidence is established the skill of human 
engineering can be used as a lever to brin 
to heal the conflicts and overcome personal Prejudices of 
village leaders. The group energies thus liberated and 
organized can then be directed towards 
purposes. f 


- 


g the groups nearer, 


socially constructive 


| Il 


| Youth Lead 


INTRODUCTION 


This case study offers illustrations of two most 
encouraging developments taking place in rural India. One 
of these is the discovery of the constructive channels of 
utilizing the abundant energies of youth to contribute to the 
community development work. Inspite of the non-coopera- 
tion of the traditional leaders in the beginning the youth 
gave a push to the development work. Second one is the 
discovery of the right to vote. Democracy is slowly 
replacing the hereditary village leaders and for the first 
time in history the humble people are learning that they 
do count and are counted. 


The Problem 


A social education programme was launched in the village 
Shahabad Mohammadpur of Najafgarh Block about eighteen 
months ago. A centre was started in the house of the Pradhan? 
of the village. In order to obtain full participation of all the 
people, the social education worker called a general meeting. 
It ended, however, in confusion and failure as different groups 


revealed much conflict and finally refused to continue discussion, 


The Sociological Factors 


Shahabad Mohammadpur is a large village with a total 


population of about two thousand five hundred. There are 
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approximately three hundred seventy five families of different 
castes. Among the caste groups, the largest is that of the Jats 
with one hundred fifty families. The next in importance is the 
Saini caste. They have about one hundred twenty-five families. 
There are a large number of schedule caste families such as the 
Chamars (the tanner caste), and the Bhangis? (the sweeper 
caste). There are only three Brahmin families. 


The Economic Factors 


There are a few agriculturists owning their own land in the 
village. Many inhabitants work on daily wages at the three 
brick kiln ((Bhathha)’ nearby. One of the kilns is owned by 
a cooperative society, the other two are owned by private 
individuals. Shahabad Mohammadpur is also famous for its 
weaving industry. There is a weavers’ Cooperative that supplies 
credit to weavers who have looms and who produce Khadi? 


for selling in the market, A large number of the educated 
young men of this village hold jobs in sovernment or carry on 
business in the nearby city of Delhi, 


Political Factors 


When Panchayat! elections were held in October, 1958, the 
old Lambardar® of the village, Shri Mauji Ram, a powerful 
leader of a section of the Jat community was a candidate for 
election. But, he was defeated, Shri Mauji Ram, as was true 
of so many of the old village leaders, could not forgive and 
forget his defeat. He nursed his wounds by setting up an 


opposition to every proposal made by the new governing body 
in Shahabad Mohammadpur. 


The Harijan families on the other hand 
conscious of their newly won rights and Privileg 
them by a democratic form of government. In fact some became 
organized in order to assert their rights and gain improvement 
for their lowly caste, Their leader was Mohanlal, an educated 
young man working in government Service for his livelihood 
and giving the rest of his energy to the uplift of the people, 


were becoming 
es conferred on 
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The Jats had a smaller faction led by Sukhram Master. It, 
together with the group that won, the spoilsport old leader, 
and the ‘aggressive’ Harijans had this village rent into four 
contending groups. 


Course of Events 


As has been stated, the first meeting called by the new village 
worker failed. But he was not downcast and his next move 
was to contact the educated young men of the village and en- 
courage them in the possibility of forming a youth club. The 
young men’s reaction to this suggestion was encouraging and 
a meeting was called. A large number of the youth came and 
at once expressed their readiness to form a club for useful pur- 
poses. Under the worker’s advice the club was established. 


While discussing the common problems of the village many 
of the young men kept pointing to the acute problem of trans- 
port. Most of them were working in Delhi, but transportation 
from their homes to the city was slow and arduous. There was 
no good road; no bus service. The railway passed within a 
hundred yards of their village, but no train stopped for there 


was no station. 


They all felt that this was their most immediate problem. 
As many of them had to report for work in Delhi at a specific 
time, they sometimes were late and had to suffer accordingly. 
All agreed to seek a solution for this problem at once. 


A youth club had found its first ‘raison d’etre’, so it pro- 
ceeded to frame a constitution and levy a fee of one rupee on 
each of its fifty-two members. The organization was to be 
called ‘NAV YUVAK MANDAL. 


The New Youth Club 


After a number of meetings to discuss the problem of trans- 
port, the youth under the guidance of the worker passed a 
resolution requesting the railway authorities to halt a train there 
in the morning and in the evening. The reply received was 
that the trains cannot stop at Shahabad Mohammadpur unless 
and until a security bond of Rs. 500/- is deposited at the 
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railway office and until some land is given by villagers to build 
a flag station and platform. 


Encouraged by this reply, the youth club held another 
meeting. This time on the advice of the social education 
worker, they called in a number of prominent men of the 
village. They discussed the problem of raising the money and 
of releasing the land for the station and the platform. They 
must have the support of the older villagers in both money and 
other aids, 


The village elders were skeptical about the club’s venture 
and did not like to part with their land or money. They refused 
to pay any sum for this proposition. 


The next youth club meeting was composed of its own 
members only. Its leaders asked the members to contribute 
what they could for the fund. All the members who were 
working in Delhi had a keen desire to find a solution, Their 
meagre salaries would not permit them to offer much, but they 
did what they could. They barely raised the sum of five 
hundred rupees. The Chairman deposited the money in the 
railway office at Delhi. 


Now the railway issued another letter indicating that it was 
ready to stop some trains coming to Delhi in the Morning, if 
some land was donated for a station. 

Again the social education worker requested the 
members and others to attend a meeting of the youth club, 
The parents and relatives of the young men working in Delhi 
also came. The letter from the railway authorities 


Panchayat 


was read 
to them. The fact that the young men could Taise Rs. 500/- 
by themselves was a strong argument in their favour, The fact 


that they moved the railway authorities to hear thej 
was also impressive. Some of the Harijans special] 
the efforts of the youths and indicated the; 
them. 


T request 


; y praised 
Ir readiness to help 


For a time it looked as though the inj 


tiative would be 
by the Harijans. The Jats and Sainis, ices 


the two Powerful casteg 


_ tickets before train time eac 
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of the village, who enjoyed their influential position, would be 
left behind. For them, this was emerging into an impossible 
situation, so these leaders quickly gave promises to help. The 
Youth Club sensed its advantage and at once asked for a dona- 
tion of land. The upper caste landowners felt impelled to 
make offers to maintain their prestige. The parents and rela- 
tives of the young men also agreed to donate land. Members 
of the cooperative kiln who were present agreed to donate 6000 
to 7000 bricks to construct the station. This meeting was a 


decided success. 


started with the metal shed 


The work on the railway station 
y an old sleeper coach was 


supplied by the railroad. Tentativel 
erected to serve as a booking office. 


e railway authorities issued 
ahabad Mohammadpur. A 
ho will sell tickets ? The 
ed to appoint a booking 


Everything was now ready. Th 
a notice to stop certain trains at Sh 
new problem appeared, namely w. 
railway authorities were not prepar 
clerk unless the youth club would guarantee a sale of at least 


one thousand two hundred rupees annually. The club members 
Ive this problem. Finally, they 


took upon themselves the responsibility of selling tickets and 


of depositing the amount in 
took it upon himself to see that this work was done. He sold 
h morning and evening without 
pay and at the same time carried on his regular job. The Up- 
Pradhan of the panchayat volunteered to help in this duty. 


At last Shahabad Mohammadpur had a railway station 
and trains coming to and from Delhi stopped daily. This vic- 
tory solved a problem for the village. Morever, it gave, both 
the young men and the panchayat members, a confidence in 
themselves and their organizations. Greater respect was accord- 

Worker so that when he called meetings 


ed to Social Education 
all factions were in attendance. The members of the youth 


club were a spearhead of leadership. Even members of the 
panchayat began to attend their meetings not only to ‘see what 
was up’ but also to lend assistance in village improvement. 
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Later Course of Events 


The parents of younger children brought on important pro- 
blem in a meeting one day. There was no school in the village. 
The smaller boys and girls had to go all the way to Delhi 
Cantonment to attend school. This was difficult, especially 
during the monsoon and the chilly winter season. 


The youth club called a village wide meeting to discuss this 
new problem. The social education worker sat in the meeting 
listening as the issue was discussed. He knew there was govern- 
ment aid for such a project and he promised to get literature 


and explore the way of applying for help, Within a few months 
this village had its first primary school. 


The information received from the Education Department 
of the Delhi Corporation led the panchayat members, along 
-with other leaders to formulate a Proposal for a higher secon- 
dary school in the villages. Things were really on the move 
now. The Pradhan and his cohorts went to the Corporation 
and personally pressed their proposal for a higher secondary 
school in Shahabad Mohammadpur. The Tequest was granted 
on the condition that the villagers donated the needed land. 
The village leaders agreed and an attractive high school was 
erected. It was the pride of the village and it served the needs 
of boys living several miles away. 


Public spirit was at high tide when some villa 
a school for girls. The Panchayat and the Nav 
put this on the agenda for discussion. Parents were called to 
express opinions and finally another Proposal was sent to the 
Education Department, Delhi Corporation. The village Pra. 
dhan had to pursue the matter vigorously, but at last a girl’s 
school* was forthcoming also. 


gers requested 
Yuvak Madal 


So this village moved from strength to stren: 


gth. The young 
people were not hampered by old, outdated, 


orthodox views 
a The education of girls in India is still decidedly se 
Bove, + s Oly Secondary to that of 
T ee village schools will offer a ratio of ten to one in favour 


Y 
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for which they had little regard. Untouchability, they said, 
was a drag on progress. Harijans must too participants on an 
equal basis and their leader, Mohanlal, an educated youth, 
must have a place of leadership. Thus, they sat together and 
forged solutions to the problems facing their community.* In 
subsequent meetings a proposal was made for an appro- 
ach road to the village. Bicycles could not be used on such a 
rough and uneven path. Onlya jeep could get in during the 
dry season. All member welcomed this suggestion as essential 
and all agreed to work together to achieve it. 


The social education worker was elated with all the cons- 
tructive programmes, which he had hoped would get underway. 
He was sufficiently encouraged to mention at a meeting the 
need for a community centre. Much to his joy the members 
felt enthusiastic about this, too. A community centre might, 
in time, replace the ‘caste chaupals” and the private gossip 
places. A prominent villager donated ten bighas® of land for 
building a common meeting place for everybody. It will be a 
reality in the near future. 


The Recent Position 


Then came a set back when the Pradhan of the Panchayat 
died. The election of a successor brought back all the old 
power conflicts. Ambitious political leaders incited rivalries 
and opened old wounds. A large number of candidates filed 
for the vacancy, and all started campaigns of calumny and 
rumour that tore village unity to shreds. 


This was a time of great strain for the youth club. Its 
members had relatives, fathers and uncles, standing for election 
from opposing sides. Hence it was difficult to keep politics out 
of the youth club. The effect was that its work slackened and 
distrust grew. The village worker saw the danger. The threat 
to the club was most serious since it was the heartbeat for all 


progressive movements in the village. It must not break on 


the rocks of political perversity. 


a This sense of inclusiveness indicates the beginning of a ‘community.’ 
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Could this situation be saved? Could the worker, in any 
way, preserve constructive social order? In the social educa- 
tion centre he started a new session. Every evening he read 
aloud and with fluency the engrossing Indian Epic the ‘Maha- 
bharata’. The conflict of brothers for power is described 
vividly in these pages Brother fought against brother and 
fathers destroyed their sons, and to what end ?—devastation 
of both sides. The victors were no better than the vanquished. 
And what did it bring the common people ?—ruin, hunger, 
poverty, disease and the full curse of the Gods on their land for 
many years. 


Each evening the villagers came in larger numbers to listen 
and ponder. A process of thinking and discussion started. The 
worker hoped that he was conveying some ideas that might 
preserve precious unity. One winter morning he heard a group, 
sitting in the sun, discussing the quarrels and their necessity, 
They questioned the need for so many to want to be the leader 
of one small village “What are we, toys in their hands 2” 
they queried. ‘Can’t we agree unanimously on a man who bag 
been outstanding in village duty 2” This idea spread to thes 
gossip groups and chaupals, with the result that they decided 
to have one choice only for pradhan. Shri Mavji Ram’s name 
kept on being mentioned, for he had done much for the Village, 
To the worker’s surprise and joy others agreed including 
Harijans. They withdrew every name except that of Mauji 
Ram’s and then chose him unanimously. This was not at all 
an easy decision to make since many were agreeing not to 
support relatives and kinsmen. The larger good prevailed and 
village unity was preserved. 


Some Principles for Social Education Workers 


1. Ina village torn by castes and factions, a worker has to 
proceed with tact and never become identified with one segment. 
An idealist and impatient worker may expect chan 
in intrenched customs that divide people. 
pressure the change will come gradually, 


ges too rapidly 
Under constant 
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2. One of the best pressures for salutary change is that of 
young people, who are not so bound by invidious religious and 
social ritual. A youth club may be the first step in village 


improvement. 


3. An effective programme must be built upon a general, 
common need of the whole village, one which involves all and 
whose solutions will be of benefit to all. It would be fatal to 
plan ditching and soak pits for the upper caste ‘tola’! without 
considering the same for the scheduled caste ‘tola’ too. 


4. The project should be practicable and attainable, especi- 
ally the initial one, so that success will be the outcome together 
with confidence. A first plan failure would be disastrous. 


5. Keep encouraging and watching for ways to involve any 
group that refuses to join the common effort. Manual labour 
done together will reduce social distance and ingrained preju- 
dices. For this purpose it might be helpful to form a committee 
composed of members from as many groups as possible to carry 
out the work. 


6. When politics enter'a village, the best method is to en- 
courage the people to think for themselves and unite behind 
the man who has proved his worth by self sacrifice and service. 


COMMENTARY 


Of interest to us is the fact that the awakening Harijans 
are seen, in this case, to have formed a block that led to 
beneficial social competition with other castes. The Jats 
had to keep up with or outdo the Harijans and the village 
gained thereby. 


Shahabad Mohammadpur was most united when it 
reflected respect by the youth club for the older panchayat 
members, and when the panchayat lent trust and support to 
the youngmen : It then approached the idea of a 
«Community’ in the real sense of the word. For all different 
caste groups were united in working together to achieve a 
common goal which was considered beneficial to the whole 
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community. This case is encouraging also, because it indi- 
cates a growing awareness on the part of the villager of material 
things and other needs as well as an interest in people 
outside his ‘big family’. A community feeling is growing 
that supersedes caste etiquette, and the duty ritual of 
the past. 


Another point worthy of note is the way in which social 
change takes place in individuals or in groups, viz, the 
tendency to gain two steps, like the frog in the well, 
and slip back one. When the Pradhan died, this village 
reverted to its old factionalism. But for those who 
lose heart quickly, note the gain made on two fronts by 
the intrepid social education worker. First, the village 
was able to overcome a new enemy of unity—the politician. 
How ruthless contemporary politics is, can be seen by 
the use of caste to divide and rule in many of India’s 
villages, and the bringing of capable indigenous leaders to 
join one or another party. In the second place, it was three 
jumps forward for the villager to give up family loyalties, 
his rock of ages, and support an outsider for Pradhan. 
None-theless it was done and progress, by spurts and starts, 
appeared. 


IV 


A Faction— 
Ridden Village 


INTRODUCTION 


This case is presented not as an example of 
accomplishment but rather as an example of failure. It is 
probably more ‘typical’ of Indian villages and often more 
representative of efforts of social education workers than 
the success aspects of other studies. It is included not 
because it encourages or inspires but because it should 
challenge and point out the great need for patience, 
persistence, and knowledge of good social techniques on 
the part of social education workers. 


The Problem 


Sometime ago a social education programme was started 


$ in the village Ayanagar—a village in Mehrauli Block near 


Delhi. The Worker had established a reading room, a youth 
club and a radio-listening group, but it was found that the 
youth club was merely on paper and very few people showed 
any interest in common activities. The worker realized that 


. there were several factions in the village. When he approached 


members of one faction he became identified with it and so 
others regarded his activities with suspicion. The little partici- 


- pation that had developed, was also on the decline. What 


could be done ? 
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Ecnomic Factors 


Ayanagar is a small village of Delhi State with a popula- 
tion of 1,675. The village is situated about two miles from 
Mehrauli—the block headquarter town. It is ten to twelve 
miles from the metropolitan area of Delhi city. Daily a large 
number of private buses run between Delhiand Ayanagar. 
Due to the nearness to a large metropolitan area the village has 
been experiencing strong urbanising influences. 


A large number of people in neighbouring rural areas depend 
upon Delhi city for their livelihood. Many families in the 
village keep milch cows, buffaloes, and goats. They sell milk 
in Delhi and earn a steady income. Daily a large number of 
milkmen cycle to the city carrying the milk in two big cans 
balanced on both sides. Often some take up jobs in the city. 


Many of the people are also agriculturists. They keep 
small farms. The expansion of the metropolis causes land 
prices to shoot up, People want to sell all their land so that 
they can make big money. Because of this some families have 
encroached upon village owned common land called the 


‘Gaon Shamlat Zamin’ (village common land) and thus 
introduced bitter feuds. 


Sociological Factors 


The social structure of the village is much influenced by one 
dominant caste called the “GUJJARS.” The Gujjar caste has 
the largest number of families—nearly two hundred thirty five. 
Another big caste group is composed of the Harijans and 
Chamars who have nearly forty families. There is a large kin 
group of Brahmins who call themselves one family, but they 


are divided into several smaller families. Their total number 
is sixty. 


Among the Gujjars there are four different factions called 
‘Panas’ or ‘Juthas’3 living in four different streets and each 


having its own ‘Chaupal’,t the common meeting place of a 
caste group. 
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A large group of Gujjar families called the ‘Ghodewalla 
Pana’* so named because formerly they all kept horses (Ghoda) 
lived in what is considered the front portion of the village in 
a long winding street. This group is economically more 
prosperous than the others and is a dominant faction, having 
its own chaupal and four members sitting in the village 
panchayat.® 


A second group inhabiting another stretch is called, for 
reasons unknown, the ‘Babawalla Pana’.* It, too, has its 
own chaupal. It is the second most powerful group and 
maintains a keen rivalry with the first one. 


The third factionis called the ‘Bhoobhadia Pana’. Again 
the origin of this name is not known. Its people live ina 
street next to the ‘Babawalla Pana’,* but it maintains its own 


chaupal. 


A fourth group is called the ‘Gandia Pana’. It is located 
at the end of the long winding street of the ‘Ghodawalla Pana.’ 
It, too, has its own ‘Chaupal’ anda leader who isa member 


of the Panchayat.* 


Nearby, and yet to itself is the ‘Harijan Wada’ (Area) 
where all the Harijan? (lower castes) families live. Again 
they have their own meeting place. Their houses and their 
chaupal are kept clean and tidy. 


In the opposite corner of the village there is a walled area 
with a big gate inside which live the Brahmin families. They 


are not large in number, but they do add a sixth faction to this 


small village. 


Political Factors 


The village elected a panchayat in 1958. There are eight 
members and three members of the village are in the circle 


* The origins of these names of the panas are obscure. ‘‘Babawalla”’ 
could relate to a reknown forerunner ancestor, a sort of holy grand- 
father. “Boobhadia”’ could be named after a group migrating from 
Sind territory. “Gandia” derives from the classical Mahabharata, 
one of the names of its mythical heros, ‘‘Arjun’’. 
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Panchayat. Of the eleven members, four belong to Ghode- 
walla Pana, five are divided among the other groups, and two 
are from the Harijan families. It is noted however, that the 
panchayat was not active, it had not met asa body for a year 


and very little work for the improvement of the village had 
been undertaken. 


This body, representing the entire village, was expected to 
take legal possession of and manage the village common land, 
the ‘Gaon Samalat Zamin’. Of this land nearly fifty five acres 
was earmarked for school buildings; a higher secondary school 
for boys, and a girls’ School. 


Course of Events 


Before the village panchayat was established in 1958, certain 
families of Ghodewalla Pana had alread 
illegally some village land set aside for th 
panchayat’ 


y started occupying 
e schools. The new 
s duty was to recover the village land but the 
panchayat itself was heavily influenced by the fact that four 


of its members came from the dominant Pana that had taken 
over the land. 


Following the example of the more influential Ghodewalla 
Pana, others like those from Babawalla Pana also tried to 


occupy village land illegally. Tension among the factions was 
keen. 


Some members of the panchayat Proceeded to file a suit 
against the families who had taken over the village land. To 
complicate matters, certain families had started building houses 
on this land. Bickering increased even more. Members of 
the Gandia Pana wanted all the land given for the school 
buildings to be vacated, while others favoured a compromise, 
The court, however, was slow to take a decision and the 
animosity gathered momentum. 


In the meantime a social education 
in this village. When he started his w 
painful tensions and sharp rivalries t 


worker was appointed 
ork he was not aware of 
hat were hidden under a 


a) 
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superficial appearance of good relationships. However, the 
worker soon found that his efforts were not successful. The 
two factions were not ready to trust him, and misinter- 
preted any contact he made with those in another Pana. He 
was deeply hurt and discouraged. 


Intensification of the Conflict 


In August, 1961, two boys, one belonging to the Ghode- 
walla Pana and the other belonging to Babawalla Pana grazing 
cattle in the common pasture land of the village, had a quarrel. 
This spread and developed into considerable violence. One 
boy ‘beat up’ another severely. When the lad came home 
crying and showed his wounds to his father, the father’s anger 
flared. He picked up a ‘lathi’ (long stick) and went to the 
house of the other boy and there he found the father sitting on 
a ‘Charpoi’ (Cot), smoking a ‘Hookah’! (a water pipe). He 
shouted at him and told him of the beating of his son. When 
he saw the fellow was not much impressed by his account he 
could not control his anger. He hurled his lathi and then 
started pummelling him with fists. Most men from the Ghode- 
walla Pana gathered on one side, and when word spread about 
the quarrel, the men from Babawalla Pana came running to 
help their man. Abuses were showered upon one another and 
lathis were wielded freely. Elders of the village came to sepa- 
rate the quarreling men, but they were brushed aside. Then 
some members of the panchayat tried to intervene but without 
success. Somebody finally ran to the Police Station and the 
police succeeded in separating the groups and rounded up the 

arrelsome. In this fight four persons were seriously 
= a d had to be taken to the hospital, one of them was 
apie nad injured that he died soon after. The remaining 
x R treated in the hospital for several days. After 


Aab) discharged from the hospital, the police arrested 
be and other ring leaders and framed charges against them 
the: 


der the Criminal Code. All of them were released on bail 
er AW 
aad the cases were still pending in the courts. 
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Later Course of Event 


This violence, death and court action seemed to sober the 
people to some extent. They now go about their work quietly. 
They goto the court when they are called for the case. But 
they do not talk about the tragic incident. The rift between 
Ghodewalla Pana and Babawalla Panais wide and deep. It 
seemed impossible to get them together for any village activi- 
ties or development. 


Sometime after this incident the worker organized a Five- 
year Plan publicity week for which he arranged a public 
meeting. People from both the groups came and listened to 
the lecture and talks. While all this was going on, the education 
deptt. of Delhi Administration had started constructing a build- 
ing for the higher secondary school in the village. When the 
building was ready, its inauguration was attended by many 
prominent leaders from outside. A public function was orga- 
nized. For this, some panchayat members wanted to collect 
Rs. 100/- as a village contribution. It became a factional issue 
as usual. The proposal was carried by a bare majority. During 
the ceremonies many people were apprehensive about the 
behaviour of the faction-ridden audience. The situation was 
tense and had to be handled carefully. However, the function 
passed off without any untoward incident. 


The Present Position 


The factions to this day are apathetic to any programme 
involving their rival groups. 

All the panchayat members seldom if ever meet together. 
During recent months no meeting has had the full membership 
present. The social education worker has tried to enlist the 
cooperation of the youth by forming a youth club and initiating 
a common programme. But the thirty names of the youth club 
remain on paper and little enthusiasm is sho 
activity. They have taken up some mi 
cleaning and whitewashing the Chaupals of t 


they are not willing to come together for 
to all. 


wn for any welfare 
nor work such as 
heir own Pana, but 
Projects beneficial 
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The worker has opened a literacy class in the Harijan Wada 
and has found some interest among them to attend. But only 
Harijans attend it. The others keep aloof and away. 


The Bharat Sevak Samaj has a health centre for women 
in this village. It has not created much enthusiasm among the 
women. The feeling seems to be that they might have to meet 
and associate with rivals. 


The village worker is confronted with a knotty and complex 
problem in human relations. A careful study and patient effort 
will be needed gradually to heal these old wounds. 


COMMENTARY 


It may be said that the study outlined above presents 
a picture of failure. However, failures often pinpoint our 
attention to serious weakneses in our approach. That is 
why it is said that, sometimes, we learn better from our 
failures. Often we find that in a new field like social 
education, failures lead to better understanding of the 
problems involved. 


In this case study, probably the social education worker 
literally ‘acted before he thought’ or before he studied the 
situation. He must have been misled by the veneer of good 
relations presented by the villagers. The intricacies of 
group relations in our villages require good understanding 
through deep probing to get a real picture of the situation. 
A social education worker, who is usually an outsider, 
has to study patiently, proceed cautiously and keep his 
eyes and ears open to feel his way through the complex web 
of group dynamics in a village community. 


The social forces generated by sky-rocketing land prices 
and their impact on group relations is beyond the control 
of any ordinary worker. However, a deeper search for 
‘an area of common interest” where all the groups are 
equally keen may yield some fruitful results. In all our 
villages there are a number of common problems of which 
the villagers themselves are keenly conscious. The fact that 
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all were happy to see a school being built in their village 
points to a growing ‘area of common interest’ in large 
number of our villages. 


The fact that even under circumstances of strained group- 
relations the worker could start a literacy class for the 
Harijans is in itself significant. It holds the seeds of future 
promise. If Harijans become literate, could the others 
remain far behind ? The forces of group competition and 
village competition generated for socially constructive 
Purposes are being profitably employed to release the 
tradition-bound energies of village communities elsewhere. 


V 


The Village 
Goddess 


INTRODUCTION 


This chapter relates to the manner in which a social 
education worker was able to overcome superstition to 
save the new Community Centre. There are other ways, a 
problem such as this could have been solved. Each and 
every social education worker must seek and find the best 
solution for his or her particular situation. 


The Case Story 

A village headman came to the Block Development ‘Officer. 
With folded hands and tears in his eyes he implored the officer: 

“Sir, don’t yousee. Our dynasty is coming to an end, our 
generation is dying out.” ? 

«What ?” 

“Don’t you know? What the whole village is painfully 
aware of? The Mother is angry. She is eating away our 
children !” 

“Yesterday she ate away the child of my cousin brother, 
Latoo Ram...a nice young lad.” 

“But why ?” 

“Because the Mother is angry.” 

«And who is the Mother anyway ? 

“Qh, you don’t know the Mother? I see you are from the 


city. Let me explain. Mother is Gram Mata, the village 


goddess, the protector and life giver.” 
«jf she is the protector, why is she eating away the children?” 


“Don’t you see? She is angry. Her curse is upon the 


village.” 
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«And why do you think she is angry ?” 


“She is naturally disturbed because you have erected a nice 
building for the Community Centre, but the Mother’s Cottage 
is neglected. Itisin bad shape. The temple of the Goddess 
is in a ruined condition and it is falling apart.” 


“But what exactly do you expect me to do in this matter 2?” 


“You should raise a beautiful temple for the Mother. Then 
and then only will she forgive us all.” 


“What? We should raise a temple for the Mother? The 
Government does not give grants to put up temples.” 


“Why, then we will have to demolish this Community 
Centre !” 


“What are you talking? Are youin your senses ?”” 


The Block Development Officer è shouted, and the frightened 
villager left immediately. However, the matter left the Block 
Officer è perturbed. He called the social education organizer 
and instructed him to proceed immediately to the village in an 
attempt to find the source of the trouble and see that no damage 
was done to the new Community Centre. 


That afternoon the social education organizer set out for 
the village. On reaching there he made informal inquiries 
into the matter from the villagers and learnt that a number of 
children were suffering from severe dysentery. Many had died 
in recent weeks and the people were in great fear lest the 
pestilence might spread still more. 


Later on the worker sought the village head man and talked 
informally at first in order not to unduly excite this leader, 


When the matter of thechildren’s sickness was raised, the worker 
asked : 


“What medicines are being given ?” 


“Medicines? Why, they give some kind of herbs which are 


GA Block Development Officer is in char: isi 
mately one hundred villages. aS comprising approxi- 
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used in dysentery. But what good can herbs do? When once 
the Goddess is angry, no medicine can undo her curse 2?” 


“Did any one consult a doctor ?” 


“Well, now, what is the doctor going todo? He is only a 
human being. He cannot fight supernatural powers !” 


“Suppose we call others together and discuss how they feel 
about it 2?” 


That evening a well attended meeting was held. The problem 
was discussed thoroughly. Everyone felt that some immediate 
action was essential, but they could not agree on a specific 
course of action. Someone suggested a puja (worship service) 
as a first step and thought a coconut should be offered as a 
sacrifice. Others seemed to like this procedure. The social 
education organizer immediately expressed his endorsement 


and tactfully added : 


«Jf you like, we can also invite the doctor from the Health 
Centre to attend the puja and with the blessing of the Goddess, 
he may give treatment to the children.” 


The villagers agreed to include the doctor and to form 
a committee to collect four annas from each family and make 
all arrangements to have the puja in the morning. 


The doctor and the social education organizer started before 
daybreak in order to be in good time for the ritual. With 
patience, the doctor, the scientific minded man went through 
the ceremony. Then he started his work of healing many 
patients one by one. With the goddess’s blessing he had their 
complete confidence. He distributed medicines and explained 
in detail what care should be given to each sick child. 


Arrangements were then made to send medicine to the 
village daily. The committee members agreed to take turns in 
going to Health Centre for reporting bs progressio: the patients 
and for bringing back drugs and doctor’s instructions. 


ganizer could not return to the village 


ial education or; 
sie hird day he called on the parents of 


the next day, but on the t 
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every sick child, encouraging them to continue the treatment of 
the children until completely well and to follow exactly the 
doctor’s instructions. To those so anxious for the puja, he 
said all this was the wish and blessing of the Mother Goddess. 


After a week the social education organizer called on the 
village again. He knew and now he could see that the disease 
had subsided. The children were improving. He made it a 
point to visit the headman for a while and asked : 


“Is the Mother still angry 2?” 


The petty potentate smiled, and replied with some embar- 
rassment : “We are an ignorant lot, Sir, we need education.” 


“Well, we must have a regular programme of instruction in 
health education. Would you agree ? 


“Yes, yes, why don’t you help us ?” 


“Suppose we call a meeting this evening and discuss a 
plan for health education.” 


In the meeting the social education organizer talked with the 
people and learnt from them what types of disease and what 
health problems the village had confronted in the past ten years, 
He madea list; dysentery. tuberculosis, typhoid, smallpox, 
cholera, whooping cough. Later, in consultation with the 
doctor and with his help he planned a series of lectures. With 
a film strip projector a series of filmstrips were shown to 
explain how flies, dirty habits and open excreta cause disease. 
The Doctor agreed to give a series of talks on diseases to both 
the children and the adults of the village. The social education 
organizer projected the filmstrips with their graphic, yet simple, 
explanations and appeal. 


An Analysis 


The social education organizer, ran head on into a pressing 
problem. Quickly, he helped the people solve it, then used it 
as the foundation for social and health education. This case 
study illustrates the principle that education is best when 
people are confronting a real problem and want to learn, then 
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and there how to remove it. In this instance they were 
suffering and they were in earnest to learn about health. 


There was no trouble here in getting the villagers out to 
attend meetings on health education. They were motivated and 
wanted to hear the doctor and see the filmstrips. They asked 
many questions and actively participated in the different 
programmes. Moreover, they began to see the need to read 
and write so they could write letters to the doctor and learn 
more from books. If the social education organizer had not 
been able to follow up when the villagers were ready, a golden 
opportunity would have been lost. 


After the social education organizer worked through this 
crisis, he could have forgotten the village, at least for the time 
being. Instead he used, and built upon, this successful venture 
to introduce other needed programmes in this village. He’ had 
the skill to expand upon the real interests of the people with 
whom he was working. 


COMMENTARY 


This study might raise a doubt or two in the mind of 
the reader. One wonders how much the villagers really 
participated in the planning and building of Community 
Centre. Was it erected while they stood by and watched ? 
If so, it is little wonder that they were willing to sacrifice 
the structure in order to mollify the wrathful Goddess, 
Perhaps more improvement can be brought about if the 
villagers are involved at every stage. They would not 
think of destroying the work of their own hands. Aggres- 
sion would have been directed else where. 

The concept of using ‘teachable moments’ is well 
illustrated here. People’s participation can improve greatly 
if ‘teachable moments’ are discovered and used to their 
fullest extent. The problem of ‘motivation’ in adult 
education is closely linked with the right timing. In many 
villages there are large number of felt needs of which the 
people are keenly aware at certain time. If these are linked 
up with the educational programmes, they may provide 


excellent starting points. 


VI 


Grassroots 


Leader 


INTRODUCTION 


This is an illustration which simply and clearly brings 
home two salutary ideas. The first has been metioned, 
but for the sake of emphasis it is repeated, namely, that 
the natural or indigenous leaders are the best by all counts 
to be trained in village leadership. The second is of 
equal importance, namely the ability to listen to others. 
How frequently it happens that one man, who evidently 
thinks he is a fountain head of wisdom, monopolizes the 
talking. He feels it necessary to comment on every 
Point and if needs be, shout down others until they give 
up. Those egoists insist on making speeches and often 
repeat what others have said, instead of listening carefully 
and expanding upon another’s suggestion. The frequency 
with which sentences are begun with ‘no’ is evidence of 
disrespect for others’ contributions. 


The Story 


Under the shadow of the ancient Sanchi Stupa, the village 
of Modha has a new look. One feels an unusual influence all 
around. The houses are well built and have whitewashed 
walls on which are written beautiful verses in fine handwriting, 
One wall bears the statistics of the village : 

Village : Modha. Block : Sanchi 
Total Number of Men : 66* 
Total Number of Women : 57 
Total Number of Families ; 17 


* Boys were counted with man ; girls were counted with women. 


| 
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Of course this is the wall of the village community centre but 
nearby is another house, its walls are also whitewashed. You 
read the name plate of the owner of the house : ‘Madho 
Singh’, and at the same time he is politely greeting you. 
Before you can introduce yourself, he brings a charpoi, spreads 
a clean cloth and requests you take a seat. Eagerly you ask 
him : “Why does this village look and seem different from 


others ?” 


“Yes, Sir,” he beams with pleasure, “this village is different. 
It is the most progressive in this Block.” 


“But why, what is the reason for it?” 


«You know our brother Bhairav Singh has been doing so 
much for this village.” 


“And who is he ?” 


“Qh, you don’t know brother Bhairav Singh? Why, all the 
little children in this village know him and like him. We 
are now building a school for these children. So you will 
find him working over there with all the other labourers. 
Come let us walk there and meet him and the others. But 
first, please accept our hospitality, a small glass of milk.” 


After enjoying the fresh boiled milk, we went to the school 
construction area and found Bhairav Singh doing all sorts of 
manual tasks that needed to be done. He, at once impresses 
others with his humility and unassuming mien. With his 
hands, face and clothes covered with cement powder, it was 
hard to believe that he was the big brother of this village. On 
seeing us, Bhairav Singh washed his dirty hands and came 
forward to offer namaste. Soon we were in a discussion 
with him about the new village activities. We walked over to 
the recently dug well. As he spoke of it we could see the glow 
of pride in his eyes, and feel his zeal as he pointed out the 
neatness of the walls. Then he explained: “Sir, this well 
we built with our own hands. All men, women and children 
of this village worked hard to bring clean water to our village. 
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And, mind you, we did it all without receiving a single paisa 
from the Block funds, or any outside source. It represents 
our labour and our money only.” 


“And how could you persuade men, and women, rich and 


poor, upper and lower castes, to work together at so hard a 
task ?” 


“Of course, Sir, this is a tiny village, and no one pays much 
attention to it. Officials always visited the nearby larger 
villages, so we were consistently bypassed. This bothered us. 
So I decided to call the men of the village together here under 
this tree.” I asked them, “Now what shall we do here in 


our village? The big village over there improves while we 
don’t even have good drinking water,” 


Many men got up, one after the other, and gave impassioned 
speeches to get something started to provide clean water, 


“But what can be done ? that was the question repeatedly 
asked by the people. “With our hands and a few simple 
tools it is arduous work to dig deep enough to find good 
water.” 


Finally, one of them got up and said, “We can do it, if we 
all without exception work hard. A tiny village like this 
needs everybody.” 


The agreement seemed to have unanimous endorsement, 


“But, how about the funds for materials ? We are a tiny 
village with only a few families, so where will we get enough ?’, 
queried some. 


“Suppose each family was asked to contribute according 
to its capacity”, others replied, “then all would give two Tupees, 
but some could give more.” 


“And all must work”, they concurred, “otherwise good water 
will not be provided.” 


One enthusiast then said, “Why wait for the Block 
people to come and offer help ? It may take months, Anyway, 
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they seem to think this village is too small for their grandiose 
programmes.” 


I spoke next and said, ‘Why wait for anyone? Let’s 
not even wait for the old Brahmin to find an auspicious time 
and day for the work to start. For good work, all moments 
are auspicious. Tomorrow, early in the morning, while it is 
cool. we will start. Right today, we will select the site, which 
should be outside the village so that dirty water may not seep 
into and pollute the well.” 


Here he paused dramatically, and with the greatest sincerity, 
added, “Sir, you may not believe me but all able bodied 
men, women and older children turned up at dawn to help. 
They worked hard even when the sun was high and hot, and 
for seven days they kept on digging. On the eighth 
morning water was struck in abundance. It was to be a good 
well and the joy of this little village knew no bounds.” 


«What do you think is the secret of mobilizing human 
energies for socially constructive ends?”’, was a further 
query. 


“It’s really simple, Sir, every Tuesday we meet here under 
the big tree. It has become a habit. The young people 
usually start singing and dancing. They continue to their 
hearts’ content and we enjoy their fun. After some time, 
when they get a bit tired, we sit down together and talk. Often 
the young people have a proposal to put before the elders. The 
elders listen to each one with care and patience. Sometimes they 
talk and discuss for hours together. All the time I sit there 
quietly and listen. Hours pass, sometimes half the night 
slips away. 


«When I see that all have said everything they wanted to 
say and it is time for some decision, I get up and put forward 
a proposal. It is important that I take into consideration 
everything that has been said and discussed. Then I try to 
make a kind of synthesis of different view points. Everybody 
listens to me carefully for they know I am trying to help them 
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arrive at a decision. They trust me in my effort to draw from 


the long discussions a practical course of action that will ex- 
press their aspirations. 


“The confidence that they seem to have in me is so great 
that if they were asked to raise one thousand rupees for a 
development activity, a huge sum for them, and I gave my 
word, they would do it at great personal cost and sacrifice. 
And they will work like one man to meet the request.” 


“But what is the clue to your ability to organize them so 
well?” 


My only method is first to listen to them patiently as they 


discuss thoroughly, and secondly, to help them formulate and 
state their wishes. 


“Most of the night may pass by, but I stay with them 
continuing to listen. Really I enjoy hearing them and trying 
to understand how their minds are working. Villagers appre- 
ciate a friend who tries hard to see their viewpoint and they 
are loyal to a leader who expresses their needs and hopes. 
It is wrong to think them obtuse, simple and gullible. They 
are intelligent and know what they are doing. The need is 
to try and understand what they want to express. I love my 
people and I want to understand their aspirations, 
them fulfill their hopes is my biggest satisfaction. 
rewards. Iam no orator.” 


Helping 
I seek no 


COMMENTARY 


This case study reveals the power in group process. If 
shramadan is to be anything more than a word ‘like the 
moon, to swear by’ it must express collective loyalty and 
confidence. No little amount of skill is needed to awaken it, 
but once stirred, it can achieve herculean feats. 


Such herculean feats cannot be achieved unless and 
until the leader wins the confidence of his community 
through hard work and sacrifice. As has been found in 
many other village studies this one also emphasises the 
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fact that self-sacrifice is an important qualification for a 
really successful village leader. Ia this study one more 
qualification is high-lighted for a successful village leader. 
The capacity to listen, not only to the high and the mighty, 
but also to the humble village-folk who form the back- 
bone of village community, requires much patience and 
sympathy. The art of listening and understanding his 
own humble folk came naturally to Bhairon Singh for he 
truly loved his people and felt deeply concerned about 
their well-being. This was the secret of his great influence 
on the minds of his comrades. 


This study also brings out the importance of the natural 
and indigenous village leaders in development work. They 
are the best by all counts to mobilize the energies of the 
whole village community for socially constructive purposes. 
Social education worker can accomplish a great deal more 
if he can win the whole-hearted support of the natural 
and indigenous leaders. 


Vil 


Child Widow 
Worker 


INTRODUCTION 


Social competition among villages for mutually beneficial 
goals can be a tremendous force for change. It appears 
in this study where one village hears of the home improve- 


ments in another and at once goes to work to gain equal 
or better amenities. 


The Case Story 


In a small village in Rajasthan, some forty women had 
gathered together. They had heard that in the neighbouring 
village the ‘gram kaki” Programme had been started. This 


village, being tiny, had no such work for women in the offing. 


This was rather unbearable, the women felt. Why not in this 


village also? The women requested the Woman Social Educa- 
tion Worker to explain the Programme to them and tell them 
what they should do to start the same programme in their village. 


The worker explained that the ‘gram kaki’ programme is 
entirely for village women. It was started in Rajasthan, partly 
to overcome the lack of trained gram sevikas!. The need was 
first to find a local woman who was enthusiastic and willing to 
work as a gram kaki. She was then to be trained for one 
month in a special camp. She would work in her own village 
and get an honorarium of fifteen rupees per month. 


means village auntie, but in this context of 
community development it means a local woman who is given one 
month’s training in orde 


5 n r to help the women in a village, improve 
their domestic surroundings. P PRED 
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‘Just what kind of work would she do’? asked the 
women. 


The worker read the list of items from the gram kaki 
diary. 

Cleanliness of household and surroundings. 

Simple beautification of houses: 

Simple ideas of health and child care. 

Better methods of cooking and food preservation. 

Sewing of simple garments. 


The women listened carefully. They seemed to like the 
items, and wanted to have the programme in their own village 
at once. They urged the worker to get things started. 


‘Well’, the worker pointed out, ‘The first requirement is 
that someone from amongst you should volunteer to work as a 
gram kaki. She must be ready to devote three to four hours 
daily and to begin with she would initiate some of the new ideas 


in ten homes including her own. 


The women sat back glumly and looked at the worker as if 
thinking of excuses. Then they whispered to each other. ‘You 
see, I have a big family and heavy duty at home’. Another was 
overheard saying, ‘Oh, my mother-in-law is sick. How can I 
leave her and go out daily?” Still another mumbled ‘I have a 


very small baby. When can I find time to do this?’. 


They whispered and they talked in a babble of alibis as they 
nodded at each other. No one felt she had the time to go out 
each day and work for three to four hours. Their talk led 
nowhere. The worker just waited until they were quite. Then 
to break the lull, she got up, smiled and said, “Well, who is 
coming forward to work as gram kaki in this village ? I am sure 
there are a number of public-spirited women among you. In 
the neighbouring village there were two women who 
volunteered their services. Surely there must be one here”. 


a little as they began to prod each other 
There was a hubbub of chatter, when 
reigned as one youthful looking 


The women shufiled 
to accept the challenge. 
suddenly it stopped. Silence 
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woman hesitantly arose. All eyes were onher. Slowly, she 
walked forward to stand by the woman worker. Then haltingly 
she started : 


‘If you allow me......... 
‘Oh! No! No!’ the others protested. 

The woman worker interrupted. 

‘Please let her finish. Yes......... Well, go on’. 

‘If you will aliow me to work, I will do it’, said the young 
woman timidly. 

‘No! No!’ The others began again. 

‘All right, very well’. The social education worker acceded 
to the crowd. 

With this the meeting dispersed and the problem of finding 
a gram kaki was unsolved. 


The social education worker met some of the women infor- 
mally the next day and quietly inquired the reason for not 
wanting this particular person for the work? In whispers one 
said : “Did’t you know? That Vijaya is a child-widow”! 


‘Well, what of that ? quickly questioned the worker. 


‘Didn’t you understand! She is a child-widow. She is 
inauspicious. If she comes to our house, her unlucky steps 
will ruin the prosperity of our homes!’ 


‘I see! yes, I understand’, the worker replied. 


That evening, Vijaya had invited the woman worker to dine 
with her. When everyone had gone home and dusk had fallen, 
the worker crossed to Vijaya’s house to join the unfortunate 
widow and her mother at dinner. The meal over, both 
implored and explained to the worker why Vijaya should have 
the new job. Vijaya was humble, sincere and enthusiastic about 
doing a constructive piece of work and quite capable. This 
was the impression given to the worker as she watched and 
studied the young widow in those hours. After some thought 
she said to her host; 


“It is important in this programme that the gram kaki be 
someone who is acceptable to all the women in the village. In 


e 
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this case, [ see that the women have some superstitions about 
child-widows. That, of course, is not your fault, so we must 
proceed tactfully to see, if by good work, we can overcome 
their prejudice and convince them that you are a blessing and 
not a curse as our gram kaki. The youthful widow listened 
with tears brim-filling her large brown eyes. ‘I do so much 
want to do it’, she muttered softly. 


‘If you feel confident that you can win these women, you 
may try. I will support you on a trial basis. If the women 
continue to resist we will have to reconsider and make other 
arrangements, Since it is a trial appointment I will not be 
able to offer you an honorarium. 


To all these stipulations, Vijaya readily agreed. She would 
first attend the training camp for one month and then start with 
those homes where the families knew her well and had no 
objection to her visits. Furthermore, the worker advised her to 
be alert to the most pressing needs of the families and begin 


her work. 


Vijaya went to work with earnestness. She and her mother 
first made their own home a model one. They rebuilt some of 
the mud walls and strengthened them with bricks that had been 
dried in the sun. Their house was the first to have a soak pit. 
The women nearby noticed that they were stitching with better 
thread, which Vijaya learned at the camp. 


When her neighbours and relatives saw the improvements, 
they sought help in making things as she did. Vijaya started to 
work where change was most desired and where she was 
welcome. Within a month she was involved in improving ten 


homes—the goal set for her. 


Later, the woman social education worker again visited the 
village and Vijaya took her to all the houses on which she had 
been concentrating. Other women were invited by the worker 
to join the two on the inspection tour. This was a thoughtful 
stratagem for it gave those who had resisted, some idea of what 
had been accomplished. They were so impressed that several 
at once asked Vijaya for assistance. Requests increased as the 
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weeks went by. Ata women’s meeting one day it was agreed 
that the child-widow could be gram kaki, but she must be care- 
ful never to come to their homes at the time of auspicious 
ceremonies or marriages, or at child birth or during any 
festival. All parties agreed to these stipulations and Vijaya, the 
once ostracized one, was formally appointed gram kaki. 


She continued to win friends and influence them in the 
following months. Her humility and earnest effort was appre- 
ciated and given recognition by all. As her popularity grew, 
restrictions on her visits gradually disappeared and she was 


welcomed everywhere, anytime. This village had losta cruel 
prejudice and gained a devoted worker. 


COMMENTARY 


The force of social competition is a powerful motivation 
for energetic action in village communities. The use of such 
a force for socially constructive purposes is a process 
requiring much skill and understanding. In the hands of 
skilful leaders it could liberate the tradition-bound energies 


of the villages for mutually beneficial activities if its negative 
aspects can be firmly controlled. 


Superstition which is the bane of many out-moded village 
customs cannot be tackled directly by Preaching against 
the practices. Only indirect methods can have any chance of 
mitigating it. In this case the worker had to take an unusual 
decision. This requires courage for one who is used to routine 
procedures of government service. Luckily for her, the deci- 
sion turned out to be right. 


Attention may be given to a quality in this woman social 
education worker namely, her own freedom from taboos that 
are heavy drags on progress. These taboos are legion ranging 
from gross superstitions about women and their stamina, about 
the in-laws and their behaviour, about other men in India on to 
include certain flora and fauna and the Stars in the heavens. 
An effective social education worker must understand these 
prejudices, and in so far as possible be emancipated from them, 


ee 
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remembering, of course, that no one is completely emancipated 
from superstitions. In the study, the worker broke one taboo 
by supporting a child-widow to work as a village auntie. In 
the process the village lost one superstition and gained a real 


‘village auntie’ (gram kaki). 


VII 


Stubborn As 
A Rock 


INTRODUCTION 


This village study illustrates several social engi- 


neering techniques of importance for a worker in rural 
India. Here the social education worker started with a 
real problem which all the villagers recognised and they 
were ready to put in efforts and money to solye it. But 
the need to reconcile a hostile village leader required 
considerable skill in human relations. The art of listening 
to others and to understand them may seem to be simple 
on the surface, but it implies deeper attitudes of sincerity 
and good-will even towards those who are hostile and 
misbehave. To keep up the courtesy and sincerity even 
under adverse circumstances is the most difficult of all 
social engineering techniques, 


The Problem 


The people of Ambapali yj 


llage were keenly conscious of 
the need for providing clean 


drinking water for every body. 
They had decided to dig a well in the village, Five times they 


tried at five places to dig a well but they could n 
A suitable site was near the irri 


i i illage leader who 
refused to part with an inch of his land. How could the land 
be procured ? 


Some Facts 


Village Ambapali is under Padampur development block. 
It is situated in hilly areas, It is about fifteen miles from 
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block headquarters in Padampur town of Sambalpur district in 
Orissa state. The village has about 700 acres of rain-fed land. 


The total population of the village is about 650 souls living 
in 100 families. 


The majority of the people in this village are ‘Kultas’ 
(Cultivators) by caste and the major portion of the land is 
owned by them. There are two Brahmin families. The larger 
minorities are ‘Binjhals’, ‘Gouds’, and ‘Gandas’. The Jast 


two are untouchables. 


The village had no other source of water supply except a 
a ‘Kata’ (irrigation tank) and the people were accustomed to 
drink from it. Unfortunately, they used the ‘Kata? water for 
all other purposes such as bathing, washing, cleaning and even 
for cattle. The water of the ‘Kata’ got polluted in certain 
seasons, This caused a heavy toll of sickness due to dysentery, 
diarrhoea and other infectious diseases. Villagers had been 
convinced of the dire need for pure drinking water and, there- 
fore, they were determined to have a well dug. A suitable site 
was selected for digging the well, butit was owned by Shri 


Nayyak who refused to cooperate in any way. 


Course of Events 


The village Ambapal 
selected in a compact area 


i was one of the hundred villages 
for aid providing under a national 


plan for the supply of pure water and adequate sanitation. In 
group meetings the social education organizer had explained 
with the help of P slides how the water in the 
Kata was polluted an as the cause of many ailments 


d how it w ES heat 
from which people suffered. Dangerous bacteria living in the 
water were shown 


through a microscope. The Sanitary 
i f the Block cooperated in 
the Medical Officer © 
eh kad eee everybody in the village of the necessity for 
mai in thet village. In subsequent meetings it was decided 
to proceed at once with construction © 


f the well. A working 
committee was formed with Sri Babaji Das, the ward member 
of the villages as the Chairman. 


osters and 


The committee’s task was to 
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select a site, arrange for building materials and oversee the 
work. 


In a few days they selected a site and started digging the 
well. They had to abandon this site because they came across 
an impenetrable sheet rock. They selected another site. After 
a certain depth, at the second site they tried, impenetrable rock 
was again found. Nevertheless their arduous labour continued 
even though Mother Earth seemed to hold back her pure water 
from them. They made five attempts in as many places, but 
all had to be abandoned. Blasting was suggested but given up 
when the engineer-overseer was consulted, who advised against 
it because of cost and risk to life andlimb. Moreover, the 
engineer was sure that once the heavy rock was blasted away, 
the water still would not be good. So with this sour grapes 
rationalization to sooth them, the villagers turned to other 
possible ways of solving their problem. 


Ata group meeting it was decided to have a percolation 
well. It would have to be located just by the sloping side of 
the ‘Kata’ (Irrigation Tank). Unfortunately all the land on 
that side belonged to Sri Nayyak, the ‘Gountia’ of the village. 
The Working Committee was deputed to approach the Gountia 
and ask for a small piece of land for the well. 


Later Course of Events 


The social education organizer had learnt that the [Gountia 
was not on good terms with the villagers. The better tactic, 
therefore, seemed to be for him to take the first step. This he 
did, one evening, even asking Nayyak to donate the land. The 
‘Gountia’ frowned heavily at him and shouted offensively that 
he had no intention of giving upa ‘thumb-span’ of his land, 
Furthermore, he made it clear that he was not prepared to 
listen and asked the social education organizer to go away. 
Dejected and disappointed, but maintaining courtesy, he asked 
‘to take leave.’ What could be done so late in May, for the 
work must be finished before the coming of the rains 2 


Se 
* In India the custom is, 
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After about a week the block development officer, and 
the social education organizer came to the village and called a 
meeting. Shri Nayyak, the Gountia, was given a special 
invitation to attend the meeting. But he did not come. Then 
it was suggested to reconvene the meeting in front of his house. 
It was done, and the Gountia came out to hear in detail the 
urgent need for water before the coming of the monsoon. He 
was asked to donate the piece of land only from a religious 
motive and from the fact, as head of the village, he was 
responsible for its welfare. In reply, Nayyak used bad language 
aimed at the Block Development officer that offended him. 
Hence, in a temper, he wanted to leave at once and asked the 
social education organizer, and the village level worker to 
forget this village and select some other village which may be 


more cooperative. 


Then the Gountia sought to make amends by inviting the 
three men to have dinner there. As a special gesture, he 
offered the ‘Mango Sarbat."* The block development officer 
could not forget the insult and was opposed to accepting his 
hospitality. Asa matter of fact, he prevailed upon the other 
two to leave much sooner than usual. 


Two or three days later the block development officer 
asked the social education organizer to accompany the 
tehsildar, the first class magistrate of the area to the village. 
They stayed at the ‘Deraghar’ (the village Rest Shed) and 
called for the Gountia, and others to meet them ie The 
tehsildar also asked the Gountia to give some mene the 
welfare and progress of the village. Se ha was a mek 
This time he was threatened by the tehsildar w 4 Poets ae 
that he would be fined heavily for not keeping the ‘Deraghar 
(Rest Shed) in good condition. This attempt too, was 3 
vain, The next day, the social education gereg canton 
anotlier meeting. The villagers this time proposed to purchase 


the land to offer four times its current value. But nothing 
e lan 


i in the presence of important or 
especially Wi s R take leave of you? 


èrmission to 80- 0! 
Seana le, to ae usual answer 1S “yes, you may gi 
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would move the stubborn land owner. He was even harder 
than the rock which created the first frustration. 


The intrepid social worker would not give up. Boldly, the 
following day he went again to the house of Nayyak ‘just to 
talk? The Gountia wanted to make amends. He invited the 
worker to dinner and to spend the night at his place, and the 
worker accepted. His host cut a fowl, prepared special dishes, 
and served him sumptuously. Then he brought a cot and 
offered rest to his guest while he, the hard-hearted land owner, 
sat on another cot and poured out his grievances against the 
villagers. The social education organizer had won his confi- 
dence, so he could discuss many personal things with him. For 
one thing he had been leading the life of a widower for about 
three years. Since he could not manage his household alone 
he had to keep a ‘Goudumi’ (milk maid) as his concubine. 


This started ripples of gossip in the whole Village. His 
prestige was brought down so much by these gossip mongers 
that the village people discontinued their visits to his house. 
They consistently ignored him on all important occasions, 
Even when they met him on the road they tried to avoid him. 
Even on the occasion of a fatal calamity they did not have 
courtesy to sympathize with him. Recently, when his mother 
died, the village people did not come to console him or help 
him on such a tragic occasion of his life. It js customary 
among the villagers to forget all past bickerings and help the 
bereaved family on such a tragic occasion. But no body came 
even to attend her funeral ceremonies ! On the twelfth day of 
her funeral, as is customary on such occasion, the Gountia had 
invited a large number of village families for dinner, But they 
did not turn up. Huge quantity of food cooked for them was 
wasted. This ostracism cut him deeply. On top of this he 
could not even exonerate the block development officer and 
social education organizer who insulted him by not accepting 
his full hospitality on their first meeting. This convinced him 
that they sided with his distractors. 


The patience and tact of social education organizer had 
revealed the secret of the stubborn resistance of the Gountia, 
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He found the key to the whole problem. The Gountia, shall 
we say, ‘had a head of steam’ which must in some way, find 
release before any reconciliation can be tried. The social 
education organizer decided to start just such a process. He 
apologized for any offence the block development officer and 
he might have given. He also found words of sympathy for 
the Gountia. 


Stretched over several other visits, this technique of friend- 
liness began to soften the Gountia’s heart. The Gountia was 
moved by the sincerity and goodwill of the worker. Within 
a few days the astounding miracle happened. In the course of 
the friendly discussion the Gountia said to the worker, “For 
your word, I would be ready to give as much land as is needed 
for the well” 


Action 

(a) The construction of new well started after selecting an 
‘auspicious’ hour and day and arranging for a ‘puja’. 

(b) Everybody attended the ‘puja’. The Gountia read his 
paper donating the land and handed it to Sri Babaji Das, the 
Chairman of the Committee. After puja was performed 
‘Prasad’? was distributed to all. None other than Sri Nayyak 
started the digging, then all followed him with vigour. 

(c) Gountia was requested to be a member of the working 
committee which he readily accepted. 

(d) Within a month the well was completed. A pump and 
covered cistern were added to the system. So another 
auspicious day was found to perform the ‘Pratistha’ 
ceremony and to arrange a feast to be given by the once 


recalcitrant Nayyak. 


Evaluation Notes 7, 
(a) Construction of the well was completed within a month, 


a record time. = 
(b) The action plan was a success only after bringing the 
traditional village leader to the forefront and giving him proper 
prestige and importance. : 
(c) The village people realized their error in not attending 
the funeral ceremony of Gountia’s mother. Now, they 
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were happy because the drinking water problem was solved and 
the hostility towards the leader come to an end. 


COMMENTARY 


The needs for audio-visual aids might be mentioned first. 
When the worker was trying to educate the people of 
Ambapali on their dangerous, germ infected water the 
microscope approach was excellent but slow and inadequate 
for crowds. 


On the human relations level, the impressive factor was 
the way in which the Social Education Organizer handled 
the embittered land owner. First of all when the request 
for some land was made, he went himself to ask rather 
than leta committee of villagers go. If Nayyak had said 
‘no’ to his enemies he would feel he had to stick by his 
decision forever. To say ‘no’ to an intermediary, kept the 
situation open and still negotiable. This was a thoughtful 
procedure. 


Again, because the agent or intermediary was surrounded 
with little or no emotional overtones, it gave the irritable 
Nayyak the chance to act more generously. People generally 
wish to be accepted and do the right thing if they can ‘save 
face’ in the process. This proved to be true here also. At 
all times, by remaining courteous, by ignoring the crude and 
abusive language (this last known as the argot or natural 
crudities of speech of cultural and social classes must always 
be ignored by the social worker) and by refusing to lose his 
temper, the social education organizer prevented a Berlin 
wall between himself and the Gountia. 


Actually, the final winning over of the land owner 
made everyone feel better and was the basis for the high 
morale, which expedited the new water system to completion 
within a short period of one month. 


IX 


A New Goddess for an Old 


INTRODUCTION 


This interesting story of an actual change in the mental 
climate of a tribal village in India again illustrates the use 
of deeply ingrained beliefs and habits to introduce and 
channelize new methods and ideas. 


The Case Story 


When smallpox broke out in a village of Kalahandi district 
of Orissa state, the people knew that the Goddess ‘Thalerani’ 
was in rage. Some of the villagers formed a delegation to call 
upon the headman who was expected to do something to pacify 
the Goddess. He, in turn, thought it fit to consult ‘Gurumai’,+ 


the village priest. 


When the priest saw the crowd which was gathering before 
his house, he sat quiet, his legs crossed and his eyes closed. 
Then suddenly his body jerked, his eyes danced and he was 
overcome with a spasm. The spirit of the Goddess was upon 

He then scolded the crowd for not contributing enough 
y to the Goddess, ‘Thalerani’. She will now take her 


him. 
mone 
toll. 


The poor villagers were terrified to see the mysterious antics 
of the priest. They fell at his feet and implored: 

‘Goddess Mother, be pacified’. 

‘Forgive us’. 
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The priest declared that the Mother would be pacified only 
after a great sacrifice to be followed by a feast. The headman 
promised to take an oath on behalf of all the people to offer 
the goat sacrifice and follow it with a feast, if only the children 
were saved. At once a procession was Organized with musical 
instruments and all trappings, to offer worship to the Goddess 
and to seal the vow of the headman to sacrifice a goat if the 
Goddess would spare the children, 


When the Block authorities heard about the outbreak of 
smallpox in the village, they sent immediately a vaccinator with 
medical supplies. On arrival, he went from house to house 
telling the mothers to bring the babies and children in order 
that they might be vaccinated at once, 
not know anything about vaccination we 
a stranger come right to their door and 
Some of them thought that the movements 
Suspicious and that he needed Watching. 


The women who did 
te nonplussed to have 
ask for their babies. 
of this stranger were 


The first woman he approached 
he was talking about. 


him in amazement, and when he asked her to bring her child to 


allow this Strange man to 
Others overhearing this con- 
m, to shun the vaccinator on 
ds of excuses were given: one 
was out; another said this was the 


rs had to follow the cows. Some 
others went to the fields. 


one pretext or another. All kin 
said that her mother-in-law 
wrong day for it; still othe 
just closed their doors and 


ss effort, the vaccinator gave up 


ad throughout the village. The 
a name for him: 


All the women Were al 
e the public Opinion th 


‘The one who 
erted and now, 
at this man was 
aThe mother-in-law dominates her daughter- 


3 in-law almost complete! 
in most of the folk cultures of India ait p 7 
and can make few decisions on her Gn Bitlis often at her ee? 
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dangerous. They would not offer him even a glass of water. 
In desperation the ‘real benefactor was forced to leave the 


village. 


At the Block headquarters the vaccinator met the social 
education organizer, who had never visited this village and was 
speechless on hearing about the experience, Something must 
be done. Suddenly, cruel trickery of the village priest, shame- 
less as it was in using suffering and disease to collect money, 


gave him an idea. 
“Why don’t we use that ‘Gurumai’?”, he muttered grimly. 


«What ? that old grabber ? I don’t think he will do anything 
unless he gets paid for it. He is only after feasts and fees. 
Nothing else will interest him. Still something must be done”. 
The next day the social education organizer and the vaccinator 


headed towards the priest’s residence. 


It was dark when they reached his house. They both 
greeted cordially and conversed with him for some time about 
the ranging disease and their own concern. When the matter 
of necessary action came up the social worker took over and 


said : 

“Gurumaiji*, the people have great faith in you, as they 
seek your advice. Ina disease so serious as smallpox wouldn’t 
you like to offer them medicine as well as religious guidance”? 


The priest seemed interested. “Yes” he said, “I help them 


in my own way. What else canI do? After all, I have no 


other cures,’’. 

«That is right, We have the medicines but we need you, 
their spiritual guide, to explain the use of medicine and to show 
that the goddess favours its use. These people have faith in 
you, so they will believe your word of blessing on the medicine, 


if you will give it”. 


arhe suffix ji’ is almost like saying ‘the honourable’ 
Gandhiji, or Nehruji (more often Panditji), aa mn 


revered’, hence Gandy) i i 
the astute worker is giving the priest special honour. 
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“Medicine? What medicine? These village people have 
faith and that faith cures them. Why bother further?” 


The social education organizer’s heart sank, as he said: 
“But, don’t you see this is a serious matter?” 


‘Whatever it is, I must see that the Goddess becomes paci- 
fied. It will take a good feast, then trouble will end.” 


“Yes, yes, that is a fine idea for you could have a ceremony, 


hold a feast, and bless the treatment”, quickly added the des- 
perate worker. 


“Why should I get involved in all that trouble ? There is a 


village headman, who should take care of all these thing” 
the priest. 


said 
After some time the social education organizer and the 
vaccinator left the priest without an iota of success. 


j They 
talked for awhile then slept at the village 


‘chaupal’. 

Next morning while they were getting ready to leave, they 
saw the old priest coming toward them as fast as his legs 
would bring him. He almost fel] at their feet and implored: 


; “Please help, my most dear nephew is ill. My brother has 
Just come to me very much worried an, 


f d says that the Goddess 
Mother will take him too. He is the only son, so you must 
stay and save him. Give him that medici : ; 
cine yo 
me about last night”, Jou were telling 


The two men were thunderst; 
Tuck for a mo 
looked at one another and then at t ea ae 


he begging hol: 
social e i ; y man. The 
ial education organizer fi i 5 
ch i elt like throwing the gauntlet and 


“But what about that faith? Don’t you have that?” 


“Sir, that is for those simple vill 
; age folks wh 
nothing else. My nephew must be who understand 


io cured and i 
some medicine. Please help us?” pe- saved byigetting 


“And what will you do for us? 


: What ab 
children who also need vaccination?” ioe 
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“Anything, sir, whatever 
> you want me to do. 
humble servant”. ‘ees #2 


“You must help us explain to the people the need for vacci- 
nation. You must assemble all the people at one place, talk to 
them, and help us proceed with vaccinations”. i 


«Yes sir, please come to my house and I will do the need- 
ful’. The priest was compliant. 


That same morning, he again worked himself into a 
kind of frenzy. A large crowd gathered before his house to 
get the latest word from the goddess. She declared through 
her agent that she desires to save only those children who were 
vaccinated with a magic herb! Therefore, all the children must 
be vaccinated without delay. A hubub spread through the 
crowd and up the lanes of the village. 


Number of people followed the priest and the vaccinator as 
they walked to the priest’s home, They all watched as the 
ook the little scratch on his arm with only a whimper® 


nephew t 
This soon got the message across and changed the whole 
atmosphere. One by one the men got up and went to bring 


Vaccination was in full swing with the priest 


their babies. 
ssist as much as possible. 


standing by to a 

As a matter of fact the priest became friendly with both the 
n and the social organizer. He accepted instruction 
from them and then gathered the parents to give them 
advice on the care of the children and of the sore created by 
the vaccine. Later on, he showed willingness to incorporate 
some general ideas about better health practices in his nightly 
sessions of religious discourses and bhajan singing. Unwittingly, 
anew goddess was speaking through him, 


Through the priest the 


medical ma 


workers found a ready and effective 
with the people. He became willing to call public 
s to discuss village issues. Here, with the confidence 
he became a leader for village progress. The 


contact 
meeting : 
people had in him, 


aif the child really had smallpox, the vaccination was too late. He 


probably didn’t. 
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ideas of social education captured his thoughts and energies so 
that he wanted to do more. The social education organizer 
felt the value of his friendship more than ever. Regularly, he 
invited the priest to the Block Headquarters to see the work 
being done in other villages. This was an inspiration which 
increased his own influence and effectiveness. Social education 
was successfully launched in still another village in India. 


COMMENTARY 


It is disturbing to read the sentence that ‘the social 
education organizer had never been in this village’. There- 
fore, if the smallpox emergency was to be met, he must have 
tried to motivate action through a local leader. Fortunately, 
he found a holy man who was willing to cooperate. But 
what if he hadn’t? What could have been done if a 


fortuitous circumstance of his nephew’s illness had not so 
timely appeared ? 


Some typical characteristics of a public or a crowd are 
evident here, too. When one woman Teacted against the 
vaccinator, who incidentally was rash in his too bold 
approach, others followed. In our villages news spread 
fast. ‘He who makes babies cry’ became a slogan that 
permeated the village quickly, A mass opposition carried 
with it even those who were not so religious. The ‘band 
wagon’ (everybody's doing it) emotion slammed and bolted 
the door for the work of those who came to help. Only an 


equally powerful social force such as religion and the priest 
could break through. 


In helping people to accept new health practices and 


medical changes one can be mindful of the fact that 
there is almost a natural resistance to inflicting pain for 
good. Even people who are accustomed to the most 
advanced medical Operations are fearful and would avoid 
the experience, if possible. Villagers can be expected to be 
overconcerned with shots and vaccinations 
should be taken to Prepare them for these 
eliminate as much trauma as Possible, 


and great care 
experiences to 
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In this situation, seeing was believing. Hence the 
worker invited the people to come and see the priest’s 
nephew being vaccinated. This was wise, for this kind 
of object-lesson broke resistance much more rapidly and 
turned the tide in favour of science and health. 


This case further illustrates that if emergencies arise 
and they do, perhaps drastic action needs to be taken. 
However, people should not be left in this state. Careful 
and respectful explanation should follow. The villagers can 
understand and will accept scientific truths and explanations 


if carefully handled. 


X 


The Cooperative 


Farm 


INTRODUCTION 


Here isa success story built around one of India’s 
most critical problems—unemployment. The equally severe 
and related problem is that of under-employment of man- 
power, of land, of implements and of animals. Both these 
forms of economic wastage are dealt with in this study by 
the adept social engineer. 


The Problem 


Out of 84 families in ‘Chhapari’, a small village in 
Gujarat, 44 were cultivators, 16 were engaged in handi- 
crafts and related occupations, while 24 families eked 
out a precarious living as agricultural labourers. Of these 
twenty-four, ten were unemployed. The remaining fourteen 
families got some seasonal employment. The problem was to 
provide steady work for all. 


Geographical Situation 


‘Chhapari’ is situated in the midst of the small rocky 
hills of Gohilwar district in Gujarat State, only 25 miles 
from the Bay of Cambay. There is no road to connect the 
village with the outside world. A paved road passes about two 
miles away. The railway station of Gadhakda is six miles away. 
The nearest post office requires a two mile walk to reach 
Likhala village where it is located. The nearest town with a 
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hospital anda high school is some eighteen miles away. The 
annual rainfall varies from twenty to thirty inches. 


Historical Background 


In the last century, this village was given by the local prince 
of Bhavnagar (a former princely state of Saurastra) to some 
of his faithful henchmen. Hence, it was neglected and poverty- 
striken because the new landlords were not good cultivators. 
They also did not care for the prosperity of the village. Later 
on some Moldi Kunbi families were brought into the locality to 
improve agriculture.* But generally due to the extortion and 
repression of the royal henchmen, agriculture suffered and the 
village eked out an existence of misery. 


Social Factors 


A recent count has indicated a population of 590 people in 
this village. The 84 families of the village belong to the 


following caste groups : 


Caste Occupation or religion No. of Families 
‘Kunbi’ Cultivators 37 Families 
‘Sandhi’ Muslims 20 55 
‘Koli’ Tribals 1 š 
‘Suthar’ Carpenter e 
‘Brahmin’ Priest +3 
‘Luhar’ Blacksmith Family 


‘Kumbhar’ Potter 
‘Ghanchi’ Oil presser 


‘Rabari’ Cattle-tenders B 
‘Hajam’ Barber * 
‘Bavaji Sadhu fi 


-m e e e e NGA 


‘Bhavsar’ Low caste work men 


Fifty-six per cent of the adults (above 16 years of age) 
are illiterate. The relations of Hindus and Muslims are on the 


whole harmonious. 


——————— 

@ Moldi Kunbi families refers to a particular caste who are supposed 

to be good cultivators, found particularly under this name in 
Gujarat State. 
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Economic Factors 


Agriculture is the main stay of the village with 81 
per cent of the families depending upon it for their livelihood. 
Out of these, 52 per cent are owner-cultivators, while 
29 per cent are agricultural labourers. There are 251 
employable persons above the age of 15. If every one 
works for 300 days in a year, the village will have 75,300 
man-days. Considering that 67,085 man-days are now absorb- 
ed in actual work, the village loses on the average 8,215 
man-days a year due to unemployment. If farm machines 
were introduced it would only increase the trouble by creating 
even more unemployment. By direct count there are about 
500 agricultural implements of one kind or another in this 
village. Equally, there is a supply of bullocks and of men. 
But neither tools, animals, nor men are used adequately, 
so that equipment deteriorated, draft animals stood idle and 
men could not earn their bread. The latter got work only in 
the sowing and harvesting seasons. 


This village faced serious problems of illiteracy and poverty 
as wellas unemployment. There was a two-roomed, kacha 
school which was attended by ten students only. It existed 
precariously, because the teacher was not paid regularly. 
Finally, it was closed. Many of the poor labourers were 
exploited by zamindars who sometimes made them work a lot 
but never paid them. Entire families were forced to work long 
hours to eke out enough to keep body and soul together. 


Course of Events 


After 1947 when India became an independent country, 
many followers of Mahatma Gandhi resolved to go to backward 
communities and out-of-the-way places to work for village 
uplift and welfare. One such devoted worker had established 
a ‘Gram Seva Ashram’ at the neighbouring village of Khadasali. 
This Ashram grew into a centre of light for nearby villages. 
People from Chhapari came to learn spinning and weaving. To 
meet the problems of farmers, they joined in organizing a multi- 
purpose cooperative society. Next the village formed its first 
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panchayat, which was so successful in mobilizing the people that 
a brick school building was erected. Following this, there came 
a hall for panchayat meetings where a small library was begun. 


Later Course of Events 


In 1955 ‘The Intensive Area Scheme’ came to Khadasali 
area. It was hoped the idea would spread to neighbouring 
villages gradually, including Chhapari. Sure enough the leaders 
of ‘Chhapari’ were watching the new development work and 
began asking about possibilities of a worker coming to them. 
In 1959 the organizers of the plan agreed to send one of their 
best workers on one condition, namely, that he be given a house 
so that he could stay in the village and spend 24 hours there 
with the people. To this the villagers agreed. 


When the worker started his work in the village, he already 
knew most of its leaders, and had become well-informed on its 
social and economic conditions. He held a few group discussion 
meetings with village leaders and these brought out many 
problems. He explained to them the importance of preparing 
an overall integrated plan for the development of the village as 
a whole. He tried to emphasize the idea that the single pro- 
‘Khadi (home-spun cloth) or agriculture or 
Il not generate the necessary impetus and 
people. Different developmental activities 
should be integrated in such a way that each reinforces and 
gives support to the others. To implement this plan, a 
comprehensive survey, covering the economic, the social and 
the educational needs of the village must be made. 


gramme of 
education alone wi 
enthusiasm among the 


The Survey 

ere not in favour of such fancy ideas 
as the ‘village survey —“Why waste time on such useless 
stuff?” they asked. The worker smiled and patiently he kept on 
explaining in a series of meetings that the survey is not a fancy 


idea borrowed from some foreign textbook. It is the solid 


basis on which a realistic plan for the next year can be prepared. 


Some village leaders W! 
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“And how would you know if some one bluffs you and 
gives you all wrong figures?”, one village leader raised a signi- 
ficant question. 


“That is exactly why we will need the help of all village 
leaders. We can prepare forms and check with you. But to 
collect figures each one of the leaders will have to take turns 
and go from door to door and collect exact figures and check 
them. As you are a resident of village you will be able to get 
correct figures. For any one from outside it would be 
impossible to do it”, 


“The village people would not like to divulge their possession 
of land or other property or even income you see. This is 
just natural for the Government may increase taxes......?” said 
another thoughtful man. 


“you are tight, village people would hesitate to give correct 
figures. The first thing you have todo isto dispel all fears 
about increasing taxes, for these figures will never go to govern- 


ment. They are for our village. They are to be used for their 
own benefit”, 


After good deal of discussion the preparation for the survey 
was made. All important items of village economic problems 
were included and checked with the leaders. The leaders took 
turns to collect the figures from house to house. The worker 
Went with them and noted down figures. 


When the data were collected and compiled many revealing 


facts were brought to light. These were discussed at subsequent 
Meetings, 


The village had a total debt of Rs. 66,360. Fifty-six 
per cent of the people above 16 years of age were illiterate. 
The village spent in the course of one year on purchase of 
clothes, Rs. 15,531, and for spices Rs. 3,500. Approximately 
Rs. 10,521 is consumed for ‘bidis’ (cheap cigarettes), This 


high figure shocked many who consider the habit a great waste, 


The tally indicated further that the village had only six 
Cows, 12 buffaloes and 15 goats. Milk Production was 
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low at 660 Bengali maunds annually, which is little more than 
three and a half seers (about two quarts) per day. The village 
produced on the average 1,570 maunds of grain in a year and 
it consumed 2,150 ! In 1958-59 the village had to bring from 
other places grains worth Rs. 7,000, a factor in accounting for 
its indebtedness. 


Among important problems was the one to find employment 
for all the families. Many suggestions were made. Some said 
start spinning in the homes, some said more weaving, if looms 
could be obtained, while others felt the answer was in more 
and varied handicrafts. But no definite course of action 


appeared. 


The survey revealed that the village had a total of 1,957 
acres of land. Of this number, 1,581 acres were under cultiva- 
tion. Of the remaining 376 acres nearly 228 could be turned 
from wasteland into some kind of productive land. The 
worker explained and discussed in meetings how the 228 acres 
of uncultivated land was far more than necessary for the 
cattle wealth of the village and that some of it could be brought 


under cultivation. 


In part the people were receptive to this suggestion but 
some argued that if the land was divided into small plots and 
given to the unemployed families they will not be able to farm 
properly. Why? First, because they have no experience as 
cultivators. Second, they have no implements. Third, they 
have no capital. The land is dry and unless a sum of money 
is spent on securing irrigation facilities this land cannot yield 
much. Moreover, it is full of rocks and stones which will 
require an initial expenditure to clear it. 


The Cooperative Farm 


There was much talk of cooperative farming in the air, so 
the social education worker explained this idea to the village 
leaders and explained to them how a cooperative farm could be 
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started. After many days of discussion,* there was an agree- 
ment on developing a cooperative farm. The Panchayat 
released 75 acres of village common land to initiate the forma- 
tion of a Collective Farming Cooperative Society. The 
Sarpanch, Shri Virjibhai Mayabhai Patel agreed to become 
the Chairman of the Society while other villagers volunteered 
to help in launching the idea. 


Virjibhai was just the right man to take the leadership. He 
had an experience of cooperatives; he believed in them, so 
much so that he worked hard for this one in Chhapari without 
a rupee as remuneration. Because of his sincerity and the 
respect which people had for him, he was able to get everyone 
to work, for he was doing so himself. 


Accordingly in 1960-61 the new farm was underway. The 
men of the unemployed families went to work, and they received 
a regular wage of one and onefourth of a rupee a day.* The 
Sarpanch and the Secretary supervised the work daily. A loan 
from the state Cooperative office made possible a big well on 
the farm and the installation of a motor for pumping the water. 
With sufficient irrigation the land proved to be quite fertile. 
Improved seeds of wheat, sugarcane and cotton were made 
available. In its very first year the cooperative yielded enough 
to supply each family with as much or more than they had 
Previously. Some profits were retained to purchase good seeds, 
better implements and Proper fertilizer for the next year. The 
Cooperative farm was rapidly becoming the pride of the village. 


Many other programmes for development sprang from this 
one. Besides better seeds and fertilizer, more and better cows 
were introduced. The potter’s wheel was improved by the 
introduction of a ball bearing wheel. An approach road was 


ee 


* These village discussions do go on for hours and days on end on 
one particular problem. There is a basic democracy in this way of 
Seeking consensus and winning the Opposition. It is much like the 
group spirit in the Society of Friends. 


* This was an excellent device which gave the unemployed ready and 
needed cash and was an inducement until the monetary returns 
from the first crops were available to them. The sick and the old 
got their share, whether work or not. 
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built with the voluntary labour of the people. In 1962 the 
cooperative built a godown for safe storage of agricultural 
produce. The community production centre was built with the 
labour of the people themselves. This building is used for 
training in crafts and spinning on the Ambar Charkha,® literacy 
class for adults, youth club and Balwadi (kindergarten). 


Present Position 


Through its continuous efforts and annual plans, village 
Chhapari became a model village. Its Panchayat got a prize 
for being the best Panchayat in the State. 


COMMENTARY 


The social education organizer dealt with the situation 
firstly through a survey which pointed out the problems. It 
is a common human experience that mankind suffers 
from difficulties which can only be vaguely recognized. 
Frustration and the scape-goat result from this, unless 
someone takes the trouble to clarify and pin point the real 
issues. And secondly, change was made through the 
organization of a cooperative farm on a piece of 


unused land. 


The importance of what the Soviets have called a 
‘gosplan’, which means a comprehensive and total study 
and planning for any region large or small is highlighted 
here. The Intensive Area Scheme, supported by a group 
more loyal to the ideas of Mahatma Gandhi and sponsored 
by the All-India Khadi Board, has tried to introduce total 
village planning. In Gandhi’s words, (not unlike Ebenezer 
Howard’s for England) the villages should be ‘little gardens 
of gracious living’. Limited though this plan is when 
considering India as a whole, it is encouraging to find it a 
reality in parts of Gujarat State. 

Misgivings over the development of the cooperative 
dia is fairly widespread, especially in the 


movement in In 
t often given is that there is an 


North. The excuse mos 
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insidious ‘human nature’ that militates against a coopera- 
tive trust and spirit. Once this urban attitude is accepted, 
the next clause follows, namely, that everyone grabs and 
cheats, so cooperatives will fail. Since the poorest land- 
workers haven’t the money to Participate fully in the local 
cooperative, it becomes dominated by basically cynical 
petty landlords and potentates who use it for their own 
purposes. There are other reasons, of Course, than these 
for their ineffectiveness. 


On the positive side, to encourage the village worker, 
is the fact that for generations the rural People have used 
collective methods of one kind or another. Mutual sharing, 
in folk societies is more commonly found than hoarding, 
whether it be the horse culture Cossacks of the Don sharing 
milk, the American Indian with hunting lands Open to all, 
the Kenyan of Africa with common tribal lands, or a 
Community owned bull. Then, too, cooperatives have been 
highly successful in modern economies. 


In this case study one sees the need for hard work and 
Sacrifice in the initial stages to get a cooperative launched, 
This is almost universally true, that someone like Virjibhai 
Patel, experienced, devoted, who has ‘seen the future’, has 
to be present to inspire until the cooperative is wel] 
grounded. 


XI 


Flowers of 


Promise 


INTRODUCTION 


Here is a story of active and full participation of the people 
in development planning in an Indian village. Much of the 
triumph seems to be due to the approach through the village 
leaders and formulation of an integrated plan for the all 
round development of the village on the solid foundation of 
up-to-date facts and figures collected through a house to 
house survey by the village leaders with the help of the 
worker. There is much to be said about this type of 
integrated approach to village development work. 


The Problem 


Vadala, a village in the Shahpur area of Sorath district of 
Gujarat State had a dwindling agricultural production due 
to lack of irrigation, of fertilizer, and of good seeds. Many 
families were under-employed and some were entirely unemp- 
loyed with no means to provide their bread and butter. The 
village was knotty with problems, so that the leaders knew not 
where to start in attacking them. 


Socio-economic Conditions 


Vadala is located two miles or more from Shahpur, the 
headquarter town of the ‘Intensive Area Scheme’? Both the 
railway and bus service passes through Shahpur, the nearest 
point for the people of Vadala. For other services like 
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hospital, Jaw court, etc., they must go to the nearest urban 
centre, Junagadh 11 miles away. In the past, Vadala 
had no approach road from the outside world. One was 
required to walk the two dusty miles to the next village. 


Eighty-nine families lived in small plastered houses crowded 
into narrow dirty streets. They had no provision for drinking 
water, no electricity, no facilities for health services. There 
was a small primary school which opened intermittently. 
Poverty dominated the village and its people, so that 35 
families were living below the subsistence level. Most of 
these worked as agricultural labourers and suffered seasonal 
unemployment. A good many had no work at all. Conscious 
of these serious difficulties, village leaders who had more 
community spirit and idealism, wanted action, The question 
was where and how to start? 


Course of Events 


When the ‘Intensive Area Scheme’ was started in the 
Shahpur environs in 1955, Vadala was one of the 18 
villages included in the Scheme. In 1956, Vadala was chosen 
as a ‘laboratory’ for the area, due to the enthusiasm and the 
requests of its leaders. In the same year a good village worker 
who knew the people, had the confidence of the village leaders, 
and who knew well the socio-economic Problems was assigned 


to carry out the project. He was given a clean house to 
live in. 


The new worker soon held several group meetings with 
leaders and others. He explained that this village had the 
potential for growth just as any other in India. Its distinction 
was the extra drive and community spirit of its leadership. Then 
in some detail he explained the idea of a ‘Planned’ village, 
for all round development. The activities to be undertaken 
should be properly integrated so as to reinforce and supplement 
each other, “We may begin,” he said, “by calling it our one- 
year plan.” The plan may be made for one year. It must be 
comprehensive to include all facets of village problems, such as 
the imporvment of land, the increase of agricultural production, 
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the introduction of better crop rotation, the bringing in of 
better breeds of cattle, the increase of milk production, the 
improvement of handicrafts and the provision of better facilities 
for education to mention a few of the basic ones. In short, 
they must think of the village as a total organism with every 
part of it to be kept healthy so that the whole could enjoy the 
general well-being. The villagers were much interested and 
listened patiently to the discourse on planning. But how is 
this to be achieved without funds and technical ‘Know-how’ ? 


The worker explained that at first a house-to-house survey 
of the village will have to be made, with the help of the village 
leaders who, it is to be expected, will devote several days going 
from one family to another and collecting data. 


At this point, he was interrupted: “Oh ! Well, we know 
our village. We can tell all you want to know. Why waste 
time in surveying and such fancy ideas ?” 


The worker answered: “I must warn you. In development 
work, haste is waste. We cannot plan well on the basis of 
guess work. Weneed more exact and up-to-date figures. It 
is good that you know your village and this information will 
help, too. But please do not trust sheer memory. Moreover, 
itis good to meet the family members, to sit with them, to 
spend some time to explain our purpose, and how its achieve- 
ment will help them. They will feel more at ease to tell us 
exactly how much land they have, how many heads of cattle, 
how much they produced last year, in wheat, bajra and 


tobacco.” 


One village leader said, “May be it would be good to conduct 
a survey in order to refresh our memory and bridge the gulf 
in our knowledge. Perhaps we may not know as much as we 


think we do.” 


At the end of this long but friendly debate, the leaders of 
the village agreed not only to the idea of conducting a survey, 
but also to help collect the required facts and figures. The 
village worker knew how to compile and present the findings 
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so that in 1957 Vadala had completed its first comprehensive 
survey in history. 


The next step was to calla meeting of all the adult men 
and put before them a picture of the socio-economic conditions 
of the village. They noted the amount of available manpower 
as against the utilized manpower. The village had 75,000 
manpower days a year but it could only use 67,655 of these 
leaving 7,345 wasted by unemployment. The average monthly 
income of a family was Rs. 146. Out of 89 families, only 54 
had an income above the subsistence level, while 35 were 


below. Clearly, the most important problem was to utilize 
available manpower. 


Further, it was discovered that the village could not raise 
income levels because nobody was producing cash crops like 
fruits and vegetables. Irrigation facilities seemed to be the 
difficulty, hence the need for many new wells to be sunk and 
simple mechanization installed to irrigate the land. After much 
talk and consultation 15 new wells and the installation of five 
oil engines went into their plan, 


To give work to unemployed families, the plan introduced 
the ‘Ambar Charkha”, and weaving. The only carpenter in 
the village did not have enough work so he was aided and 
encouraged to acquire better equipment so that he could pro- 
duce better furniture and more saleable products. 


The villagers were encouraged to form a cooperative bank 
where credit could be obtained to purchase better seeds, equip- 
ment and implements. The village worker helped them to 
make applications for loans for digging wells, for installing oil 
engines on the wells, and for better fertilizer. The carpenter 
got a loan too, to purchase new tools. The Ambar Charkhas 
were acquired inexpensively from the All-India Khadi Board 
and training classes in using them were started. 


Later Course of Events 


In one year (1957-58) Vadala made big strides forward. The 
land under irrigation increased from eight to 16 per cent. 
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The crop yield of wheat increased from 448 to 570 maunds, 
a 21 per cent increase. Vegetables from 57 to 665 maunds! 
The village installed five oil engines on wells. The spinning 
and weaving of khadi gave additional employment of 1,320 
manpower days and absorbed roughly 17 per cent of the 
unemployed population. 


The results were so encouraging that the people were willing 
to continue meetings and start a plan for the next year. 


Noting the enthusiasm and the achievements of Vadala, the 
members of the ‘Khetra Samiti’? helped them get an electric 
power grid system extended from Shabpur out to them. Electri- 
city gave a great impetus to some of the wealthier farmers to 
install electric engines for pumping water and in the second 
year four were put into operation. The wheat crop continued 
to increase, cotton went up from 1,082 to 2,040 maunds, 
groundnut from 4,370 to 5,005 maunds, and so on. The average 
monthly income of the families increased from Rs. 146 to 
Rs. 223, a 65 per cent rise ! 


The local leaders not only planned for agriculture and 
handicrafts, but they also built a hall for the village primary 
school, started an adult literacy class, opened a community 
health centre. With the aid of the women, a kindergarten was 
started, and a lively interest was taken in welfare activities. 
This village was marching from victory to victory. 


The Present Position 


Every year annual plans are drawn up and fulfilled so that 
hin six years the growth and change for the better are quite 
obvious. The people now recognize that the progress is due 
largely to planned effort involving every facet of village life. 
Today, these village people have gained a self-confidence which 
they had never experienced before, at least not in the recent 


wit 


aKhetra Samiti is the planning committee of a particular ‘Intensive 
Area Scheme’ 
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past. Economic security too is for them a new experience 
where there is work and the basic necessities of life for all. 


The Spirit of Community Life 


The improvement of economic conditions has led toa 
rather spectacular blossoming of community life. Sitting 
together, thinking together, discussing together, planning 
together, and working together, the village families have deve- 
loped a fine spirit of unity and concern for one another. Some 
living examples of this community spirit can be seen and felt 


by anyone who visits this village. Some illustrations may be 
briefly noted, as follows: 


(1) Whenever there is any dispute or a quarrel, it is settled 
by the Panchayat. No court cases have appeared during past 
three years. 


(2) Whenever, there is death, one member from each 
family goes to help the bereaved one. The Harijan family is no 


exception, in fact, it is considered especially important to 
include and help them. 


(3) There are six Harijan families and a few years ago 
none of them hada house to live in. Today, it is different. 
Six houses with two rooms and a kitchen each were built 
through the joint efforts of all the other families, The carts in 
the village were mobilized. Pairs of bullocks were set working. 
The social education worker and the leaders Went to the head- 
quarters of the ‘Intensive Area Scheme’ and obtained loans. 
Bricks and other building materials were purchased. One 
member from each family volunteered to work. They formed 
themselves into squads and worked on shifts in order to keep 
the buildings coming up. The Carpenter supplied the doors and 
windows at cost price. In short, the whole community pitched 
in to build decent houses for those at the lowest rung on the 
social ladder. Now the Harijans have houses as good as equal 
the average or better than any in the village, 
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(4) A special building for the Health Centre has been 
erected out of funds collected by the villagers. The Health 
Department has supplied a nurse and a dai.*  First-aid 
and other health services are free in this Centre. Each family 
contributes 25 paise every month to defray cost of medicines 
and of upkeep. 


(5) Whenever, there is a complicated birth case the worker 
has instructions to hospitalize the patient. If the cost runs too 
high for the family, the Panchayat pays all or part of it. 


(6) Cooperative effort has led to the installation of a motor 
ona deep well to pump water into a tank for drinking pur- 
poses. This water is piped from the tank into a number of 
houses. A real innovation for rural India. 


(1) Through the Cooperative the village has also installed 
an electric flour-grinding mill. The profit from the mill goes 


into the Panchayat treasury. 


(8) Any temporarily unemployed person may approach the 
Sarpanch who will assign him work in the fields or around the 
village and at the end of the day pay him the going wage of 
one and a half rupee. The principle is, if you work you eat. 

(9) Recently when an old man fell sick and had no means 
of livelihood, foodgrains were collected regularly from families 
by rotation and deposited unobtrusively in his house. The old 
fellow was too proud to accept charity publicly. 


(10) Through group power and planning the village has 
undertaken and completed the following construction within the 


last five years: 
(a) A good building for a community production centre 
at a cost of Rs. 2000/- 
(b) a maternity centre at a cost of Rs. 8000/- 
(c) a children’s park at the cost of Rs. 750/- 
(d) walls of the cow-shed (Goshala) at the cost of 


Rs. 800/- 


+A dai isa midwife with a minimum of training, usually by other 


dais. 
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(e) a good road over the two miles stretch from Vadala 
to Shahpur costing Rs. 5600/-. 


The unanimous feeling now is, these and even more 
dramatic things can and will be done. 


COMMENTARY 


In this study, the insight of the worker may be noted. 
He went along and encouraged village leaders in the 
initial stages. He carried on endless discussions, for he 
knew that in the village persuasion of each and every one 
is required to get new ideas accepted. Time and thought 
were given a chance. 


To carry out a fact-finding survey in a village community 
is a very difficult task for an outsider. Firstly, because our 
village people are not used to individual interviews which 
would be much embarrassing to them. Secondly, an outsider 
would arouse much suspicion if he started asking straight 
questions to a villager about the extent of his land, cattle, 
other property and such other personal matters. He can 
hardly expect to get correct answers. 


That is the reason why many of the methods of research 
used in western countries do not yield much desired results 
when applied to our rural communities. 


The strategy employed here to counter the impact of 
the above mentioned factors was to involve the village 
leaders who knew much about the conditions of the village 
families and could not be bluffed. This thoughtful strategy 
helped the process of village planning in two ways: (1) The 
exact and necessary figures were forthcoming. (2) It had 
psychological impact on thc recepients and respondents. It 
started a process of thinking in the minds of the respondents 


as well as in the minds of the leaders who collected the 
figures. 


Thus the survey was not merely a collection of large 
number of facts and figures. It was an educational process 
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in which leaders and family members sat together to think 
and to feel their way for improving their production and 
other prospects. 


Out of this process of thinking emerged goals which 
were practical and could be achieved keeping in view the 
resources which were available. The worker helped the 
leaders to integrate all different possibilities and formulate 
a one-year plan which could be achieved. In the initial 
enthusiasm if they went beyond reality, things could have 
been smothered in disappointment for years. Villagers 
decided to do simple things in simple ways. This was the 
way to build up confidence. For nothing succeeds like 
success. Once the villagers feel confident through initial 
success they may plan for bolder steps. The question of 
building up morale in village planning is important one. 


Once the confidence is gained, the village in time 
matured to express concern about Harijans and women and 
make provisions for improvement. Health, education, social 
security and all different aspects of successful development 
programme found their place in village planning. 


The group power and community spirit reached a high 
level where the village not only felt concerned but made 
ample provisions for any one who was unemployed or sick 


or aged. 


XII 


Cow Dung 
| Gas Plant 


INTRODUCTION 


Mahatma Gandhi, the father of the nation, blazed 
paths of change for the village people in many directions. 
Though the social movements, he started were bright 
around 1947, some are today in considerable eclipse. 
One can still find devoted Gandhians conducting successful 
experiments in village reconstruction, introducing new ideas 
or devices which can usefully fit in the rural environs, For 
a decade or more, Gandhian movement has been advocat- 
ing the development and use of cow dung for production of 
methane gas and manure for the farm out of the processed 
dung. The more recent enthusiasm for ‘Gobar!-Gas-Plant’ 
is largely due to the discovery that any green organic 
substance would produce gas if cow dung were used as a 
kind of ‘starter’ or yeast. So now the shortage of drop- 
pings does not limit the supply of gas. Leaves, stems, 
sugarcane stocks after the juice is squeezed out will 
produce methane provided the dung is present. Moreover, 
the residue flowing from the plant is no less in quantity 
and is actually richer in nitrogen for manuring the soil. 
The fact that the plant is odourless and brings quick and 
clean fuel into the home are other Points in its favour. 


The Problem 


The odour of drying cattle dung-cakes permeate the air 
in thousands of the villages in India. Everyone knows that 
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cow-dung is a good and necessary manure for worn-out land, 
yet it is not ploughed back into the low yielding farms. The 
village families need fuel, wood is scarce and expensive, so 
dung-cakes supply it cheaply. Consequently, production of 
the farm remains at a tragically low level. The problem is to 
find suitable fuel and preserve available manure. 


Geographical Conditions 


Village ‘Dedakadi’ is situated in the hilly country of 
Gohilwar district in Gujarat state. The nearest town, Savar 
Kundla (30,000 population) is about 20 miles from Deda- 
kadi. The nearest village Chhapari is about two miles distant. 
The railway station is at Godhakada about six miles away. 
It is four miles from the nearest post office. Pacca road bet- 
ween Kundla and Mohuva is four miles from the village but 
there was no road to connect with this main one. This made 
isolation almost complete. 


Social Conditions 


‘Dedakadi’ is small village with a population of only 325 
persons. The total roll of families is 64, the largest number 
being farm cultivators. The winds from urban India have not 
blown this way, for mud and cow dung plastered houses are 
built as of old. Friendly and trusting village folk carry on 
their habitual chores from day to day. Relationships between 
families are etched by ancient practice, but are on the whole 
cordial and harmonius. Leaders work together and share civic 
burdens and responsibilities. Most of the families are poor but 
keep well-fed cattle, usually a pair of bullocks and one or two 


milch cows. 


The village had plenty of cow dung but it was not 
thrown on the fields even though the yield per acre was Jow 
and the land each year was losing more of its fertility. Instead, 
it was collected by small girls and old women from lanes and 
cattle sheds for plastering house walls and floors, and for 
making fuel cakes. In this manner much valuable fertilizer 


was lost. 
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Course of Events 


In 1954 when the ‘Intensive Area Scheme”? was started 
in Khadasali area this village was one of the 23to be 
included. In 1957 Dedakadi was chosen as a laboratory village 
by the organizers of the programme, because of its unity and 
desire to improve. A trained worker was posted there who 
began in the usual way of conducting a survey to (1) gain facts, 
(2) get the villagers thinking about their problems, and (3) to 
start group ferment. The survey was completed. 


The first plan for Dedakadi was completed by March, 
1957. A second plan for the year 1957-58 included certain 
new buildings; one for a primary school and another for the 
Community Production Centre. This plan called also for the 
construction of a deep well and installation of a large tank to 
store water and pipe it for drinking and washing. 


The most important problem, however, was to increase 
the per acre yield of land. At discussion meetings the worker 
tried to point out the importance of using all cow dung for 
enriching the land, but many villagers kept asking what fuel 
they could use for cooking. At this point the worker proposed 
a new idea about which he had recently heard, namely, the 
‘Gobar-gas plant’. “Here is a device? he said, “which will 
give you fuel for cooking and at the same time the residue will 
be available for use in the fields without any loss of fertilizing 
qualities.” 


“But how is that possible?” asked the villagers, 


“It is this way”, responded the worker, “A gobar gas-plant 
is simple in operation. The dung ferments in the first instance 
and yields combustible gas which can be used in your kitchen for 
cooking purposes. The processed dung comes out of the 
contraption and can be ploughed back into your fields, As 
fertilizer, it is as good as the original substance and is in the 


Cow dung mixed with water hardens into a Porous 
which does not ‘rub off’, like hard mud does, It 
hut flooring and spread outside the door it keeps do 
‘tracking in.’ 


kind of plaster 
makes an efficient 
wn dust and Prevents 


(e 
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same amount, The gas can be used for lighting as well as for 
cooking.” 

“That’s an unbelievable machine!” said the skeptical listeners, 
“May be it would work in the city but here no one knows how 
to operate such a complicated device.” 


“Tt js not at all difficult to operate. Perhaps it will help if 
you see one working.” 


“Yes, let us see for ourselves first!” 


“Well, I know that in Lok Bharati? in Sanosara, they have 
a gobar gas plant. We may go there and you can see for 


yourself.” 


It was decided that within the next fortnight a trip to 
Sanosara would be made. The Sarpanch* and another member 
of the Panchayat were designated to accompany the social 
education worker, One bright winter morning, they all 
started out in the cart drawn bya pair of beautiful bullocks 


owned by the Sarpanch. 


At Sanosara, they were received cordially, and after good 
lunch were taken to the gobar-gas plant. -They were told that 
the gas plant operates on the elementay principle of cow dung 
along with other organic matter going through the process of 
fermentation in the absence of air produce a combustible gas 
known as methane. In the gobar-gas plant, this fermenta- 
tion goes on in a brick lined well 12 feet deep and 5.5 feet in 
diameter. The dung is mixed with water to form a thick liquid 
and is poured into the lined well. This well is covered with a 
heavy iron drum five feet in diameter and four feet in height, 
introduced open end down into the well and resting ona ledge. 
This serves to cut off the air and provides the necessary conditions 
for fermentation. The gas produces bubbles into the inverted 
drum which then begins to float and rise. Through an opening 
at the top, the gas under pressure because of the heavy drum 
is forced through pipes into the house. As fresh dung is put 
in at the bottom, the spent slag overflows from the top of the 
well and collects in a pit from which it is periodically removed 


to be used as manure. 
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The village leaders inspected the plant carefully and the 
cooking stove. They tried lighting it and studied its clean, 
blue flame. They made many queries about the cost of the 
plant. 


“The cost is mainly of the drum, which is about 300 
rupees”. They were told, “As for the well, you know how to 
construct this and line it with bricks. Hence, the total cost 
may come to 450 rupees.” 


The delegation returned to the village excited about their 
findings and quite ready to report at once as soon asa meeting 
could be convened. 


“But what about the cost?”, one villager asked early in the 
first meeting. “It would cost us 450 rupees. You know we 
farmers do not have ready cash up to that amount.” 


The Sarpanch answered “Yes, I have been thinking about 
that. You know when we sell our grains we should try to save 
some money’.* 


The social education worker added, “You can construct 
your own well and line it with bricks with your own hands. The 
main question then is to obtain the drum and for this purpose 
you can obtain a loan from our cooperative which you can 
repay in easy instalments.”® 


“Why, this sounds very reasonable”, another villager said. 
«Now let us see who would like to install a gas plant first?” 
The villagers looked at each other in silence.” Then, the Sarpanch 
spoke again; ‘I would install a plant at my house, but I 


SS a 
aThis village is obviously a more prosperous one, It could save some 
money from the sale of grain and it did have a ‘going’ cooperative, 
The usual picture is continued indebtedness, after the crop is sold. 
Borrowing is through a conscienceless money—lender, usually, ‘who 
never asks me to return 50 rupees if I take him ten every month.” 


to be an innovator is another exemple of the speil and 

inertia that creates discouraging imponderables for the social 
enaa worker. This new plant might and would bring other changes 
s outine, almost ritualistic behaviour patterns. Should they dare? 
Not unless full group approval is given. It was much better to start in 


the impersonal ‘community centre’. 


This hesitation 
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think it would be better if it is at a place where all the women 
of the village could come, see and approve. Their approval is 
most essential, for if they do not wish to use the gas for cooking, 
all our efforts will be wasted. I Suggest that we install the plant 
first in our “Community Production Centre,* Let all our women 
come, see and even cook. If they want gas for their home then 
we can get the loans.” 


“This is an excellent Suggestion”, the worker thought. 
‘The gas plant may be installed first at the ‘Community Pro- 
duction Centre’ and the “Intensive Area Scheme” will bear 
the expenses. 


On a festival day, some weeks later, a dinner was 
organized and all the women were asked to come and help in 
the cooking at the community centre. All of them took turns 
in preparing big ‘rotis’ of millet (Bajra) on the gas stove, 
They saw for themselves how quickly the bread was baked, 
there was no smoke, no soot, no dirt, ashes, none of the 
difficulties usually encountered, Henceforth women were 
the zealous advocates of the gobar-gas plant. A number of 
families applied at once for loans to build a well and buy a 
drum. 


The Present Situation 


OFf the 64 families in the village, 49 have already installed 
a plant near their house. The 15 remaining families have 
applied for loans. By the end of the year 1963, all families 
will have gas in their homes. 


“Today, due to the harvesting season” one Village 
woman explained, “I have 20 persons working in the fields 
who are to be fed here by me. I have to cook for 20 
healthy hungry persons big ‘rotis’ of bajara® and it would take 
a long time on an old oven. This gas burner is such a 
blessing, I can finish in one hour!” 


AAE 

"The Community Production Centre is the headquarter of the entire 
project where methods of production are learned and seeds, fertilizer, 
etc., are obtained and education for village improvement transpires, 


è 
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“Problems? Yes, there are problems. When our 
daughters are married in another village, to mention one, poor 
girls, they are most miserable they do not know how to ignite 
the old cow dung cakes and then there is a lot of smoke so the 


tears flow freely.” 
“Do they do anything about it ?”’ 


“Indeed they do, They keep on pressing their men 
folk to build a gobar-gas plant. Our daughters are pushing us 
into a brighter future.” 


COMMENTARY 


Note the various factors which affect the introduction 
of a new device in a village community. However, simple it 
may be, introduction of an innovation in a traditional 
society calls for careful planning on the part of the worker. 
Planning includes a deeper understanding of the cultural 
life of the people. For the innovation has to fit into the 
socio-economic and cultural life of the people to find a stable 
footing. Planning also includes successful demonstration 
fully establishing utility and efficiency of the device. 


After establishing utility and efficiency of the new idea, 
the worker would still need great patience and ingenuity to 
convince the people in the initial stages. He should be 
ready to answer thousand and one questions of the villagers. 
Not only should the leaders be convinced but also the other 
sections of the village population have to be convinced, 
Among the other sections, not the least are the women. 
The efforts to introduce Australian variety of wheat 
seeds in India met much resistance. Many reasons were 
given. One of the weighty reasons which many farmers 
were shy to mention in the beginning, was that their 
women did not like the colour of the ‘roti’ prepared 
out of the new variety! It may be noted that even after 
the villagers were convinced they were looking at each other 
when the question came—‘who would like to install a gas 
plant first’? It wasa thoughtful strategy to let women 
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cook and see the new device for themselves and approve. 
Once women were converted to the new idea the things 
moved much faster. There was now no question of ‘who 
would like to install a gas plant first?” Demands poured in. 


The thoughtful reader will notice how a small new device 
can affect the daily routine and cultural life of a people. 
Women’s daily routine was now changed. They did not 
have to spend many hours cooking in the kitchen. That 
gave them more freedom from drudgery of daily routine. 
They also could work outside their homes for more hours. 
That would give them more economic freedom. The men 
liked the idea because women could help them in the fields 
for a longer time. 


XIII 


Conclusion 


The Process of Social Change 


The first few case studies described in the beginning o 
this book provide glimpses ofa number of problems thrown 
up by a dynamic process of social change coming over in 
rural areas. The problems created by changing nature of 
group relations indicate the restlessness of groups dissatisfied 
with caste hierarchy under the existing social order in the 
village and their aspirations to achieve better status. As we 
pass on from the small, homogeneous, isolated communities 
to bigger and multi-caste villages the problems of strained 
group relations assume increasing intensity. Villages situated 
near big metropolitan areas like Delhi suffer from intense 
urbanizing influences. In these villages the problems of group 
conflicts assume acute and even violent forms. The case 
studies on the three Delhi villages (Pochanpur, Shahabad, 
Mohammedpur and Ayanagar (Chapters II, III, IV) provide 
typical examples. For we find that in these villages there are 
many other factors such as sky-rocketing land prices, fast 
means of transport and communication, etc., which further 
complicate the issue of group relations. 


The Intricate Web of Group Relations 


Social relations in our village communities can be described 
as an intricate web of family and group inter-action. A deep 
understanding of the intricacies of group relations in our villages 
is necessary for grasping its real implications. A social 
education organizer or a district social education officer, 
who is usually an outsider can hardly be expected to grasp the 
nature of group relations without special efforts. These efforts 
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have to probe at much deeper level than the veneer of good 
telations usually presented by villagers to government officers. 
Without such an understanding, the social education worker 
may inadvertently neglect one or the other important groups, 
as it happened in the first case study. Sucha mistake has 
created all the resistance of an entire group which blocked 
efforts to grapple with many important village problems. At all 
stages, particularly in the Initial stages, careful and planned 


efforts are necessary to build up a good rapport with the 
different groups in the community. 


Professional Attitude 
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the village leaders value personal friendship much more than 
other types of contacts. Sometimes, they go out of their way 
to bypass group prejudices to maintain friendship. In the case 
study of the Orissa village (Chapter VIII), personal friendship 
is used by the worker to bring the two groups together to work 
for a common goal. 


Some caution, however, is needed in this respect especially 
in the initial stages. As it happened in the Case study No. V, 
the village people may even regard the activities of the worker 
with suspicion if he is not aware of group politics within the 
village. The worker has to be tactful in building friendship 
with different group leaders. He has to avoid at all cost 
identification with any leader or group, however powerful or 
helpful it may be. If he starts attending village functions he 
should make it a point to attend functions organized by different 
groups regardless of their high or low social status in the 
scheme of group relations in the village. 


When the relations of the groups are strained as is seen in the 
first four case studies, the worker will find it very much 
desirable and necessary to maintain strict impartiality in face of 
grave provocations. To be sincerely impartial one has to take 
minute care to see that no injustice is done in distribution of 
benefits of development work or devoting time to different 
activities with different groups. Not only one has to be 
genuinely impartial but has to create the impression of impar- 
tiality in the minds of the different members of the groups. 
Here is a challenge which requires lot of moral courage to stand 
up to the pressures of powerful groups and leaders. If the 
worker can muster enough courage and remain impartial in the 
face of group pressures and work tactfully with village leaders, 
in the Jong run the village community will appreciate his work 
more and he will get solid support in his efforts to organize 
community education programmes. 


Superstitions and Taboos 


Outmoded customs, superstitions and taboos still wield 
considerable influence over the minds of simple village folks. 
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As an agent of social change, social education worker has to 
grapple with these problems in their many different facets The 
dead weight of customs and habits ingrained through hundreds 
of years of mutual participation in community life cannot be 
eradicated by direct instruction as it happened in the case study 
on ‘A New Goddess for an Old’ (Chapter IX). Social educators 
have to find better methods and techniques to educate the com- 
munity in improved health habits and scientific methods for 
dealing with communicable diseases. Much patience and tact is 
required to deal with situations arising out of the blind faith of 
the people in past practices and distrust of the new. Group 
discussion with progressive leaders may help. If the worker is 
familiar with cultural life of the people, he can find ways and 
Means to integrate the new ideas and Practices through tradi- 
tional cultural forms as it is done in the case study on ‘A New 
Goddess for an Old’ (Chapter IX). Once when the efficacy of 
the new practice is established, the traditional forms may be 
discarded through a process of education or even sheer neglect. 


Integrated Approach 


Once when the Tapport is established and confidence is 
created the village people bring about hundered and one pro- 
blems. Where to begin? As the village leaders in ‘Vadala’ 
village (case study on ‘Flowers of Promise’) kept on asking 
“what can we do? Where should we begin?” 


The worker's answer in this Situation should be based on 
the objective analysis of years of experience of village develop- 
Ment work in many parts of the country. For one thing, the 
approach to village development work cannot be piecemeal and 
Patchwork This has been tried so many times in the last few 
decades and found wanting. One may think of the efforts made 
for promotion of handicrafts such as spinning and weaving in 
the villages. One may study the various experiments for improve- 
ment of agriculture or health or literacy. The desirable results 
are not forthcoming. It has been realized again and again that 
the problems in the village are so interwoven and interrelated 
that one cannot isolate a single aspect of village life and bring 
about permanent improvement while all the other aspects remain 
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stagnant. The programme, therefore, must take the village 
as a whole and aim at a balanced development. The programmes 
have to be so integrated that one reinforces all the others and 
vice versa. As the worker explains to village leaders (the 
case study on ‘Flowers of Promise’) the first requisite of such 
an integrated programme is a comprehensive survey of the socio- 
economic conditions in the village. 


Village Survey as a Psychological Process 


It is a common human experience for man to suffer from 
difficulties which he only vaguely recognizes. Frustration and 
scapegoat result from this unless someone takes the trouble to 
clarify and pin-point the real issues. In the village ‘Vadala’ 
(case study on ‘Flowers of Promise’) though the leaders were 
aware of many problems, the worker insisted on conducting a 
survey. For the surveyis nota mere fact collecting activity 
carried out to supply many impressive figures. A survey ina 
village community serves two important purposes. 


Firstly, the development programme of the village has to 
be based on the solid foundation of existing manpower and 
resources. Keeping in view this central idea all the proformas 
and questionnairs are prepared to gather minute details of 
community resources. Not only the survey should give figures 
for present production but also possibilities of increased pro- 
duction, actual resources, wastage of resources, actual consump- 
on and the gap between production and consumption. 


in ‘Chhapari’ village (case study on 


“Cooperative Farm’) the figures, thus collected may often be 
revealing and open the eyes of village people for better planning 
of their resources. The assessments led to the fornilahon if 
targets and goals which were realistic and achievable with the 
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possibilities of increased production should activate the minds of 
village people to start thinking and feel deeply involved in the 
process of planning. The village man must believe that changes 
can come his way if he can think with others, in planning for 
village development and if’ the whole community can work 
together for mutual benefit. 


In ‘Vadala’ village (case study on ‘Flowers of Promise’) 
while village leaders went from house to house to collect the 
figures, the head of each family sat with them and discussed at 
length their difficulties and their desires to use better seeds, to 
use fertilizers and various other matters. The survey became a 
means of creating a community consciousness of its needs and 
resources and served to mobilise the will of the community to 
bridge the gap between what is and what can be. 


Planned Village 


In the last three case studies, the different aspects of the 
concept of ‘Planned Village’ have been studied. There are 
two or three features which distinguish the successful process 
of planning in the village communities studied here. 


Firstly, the involvement of village people is emphasized right 
from the beginning. The first thing the social education worker 
does on arrival at his assigned village is to hold a number of 
group meetings with village leaders to discuss the ideas and 
steps to be taken for village planning. Even the initial survey 
of the village resources was conducted by the village leaders with 
the help of the worker. 


When the survey was completed and figures tabulated and 
data analyzed and made graphic, a picture of the socio-economic 
conditions of the village was presented in full details to the 
Gaon Sabha or the assembly of village adults. The tables and 
graphs and analysis made abundantly clear the wastage of 
human and material resources, village indebtedness, draining 
of village economy, unemployed manpower, idle implements and 
low productivity. It also indicated possible lines of improve- 
ment, expansion and development. 


§ 
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Secondly, the initiative of village community is emphasized 
in preparing the plan. Since the objective of planning is not 
merely to improve production but to develop village ‘man’ no 
outsider must draw up plans on the basis of survey. The role 
of social education worker must always remain that of an 
educationist. He acts as a friend, philosopher and guide to 
encourage the preparation of a ‘one-year-plan’. The argu- 
ment is that it is the villager who must implement the plan. 
Therefore, it is he who ‘must chew to be able to digest’. 


Keeping in view the available resources and idle manpower 
and areas of needed improvement, the village leaders in 
‘Vadala’ sat with each family head to discuss the targets which 
he would try to hit for increased production in agriculture or 
better handicrafts in the next year. The targets must be clear 
and concrete and achievable in one year. The meetings of 
village adults discussed the targets for education, health and 
sanitation for the coming year. They also discussed items of 
wasteful expenditure such as smoking bidis, too many community 
feasts, dowry, ornaments and reached at collective decisions to 
limit the expenditure on such items collectively. When the 
targets were thus reached, all different items were collected and 
consolidated. This was the first outline of village plan for one 


year. 


Thirdly, the acceptance and adoption of the plan was a 
solemn occasion for the village to tighten its belt to carry out the 
plan and in toto. Before finalizing, the plan was fully discussed 
at various points in village Vadala. After consultation the plan 
was fully accepted by all families and then final touches were 
given. When the plan was fully ready, after two months of 
mutual discussion and consultation, its adoption was solemnized 
through a ceremony called ‘Gram Sankalpa’ (village determina- 
tion). Village people are fond of ceremonies and rituals. 
Such rituals add to the urgency and seriousness of purpose. At 
the meeting of village community the family heads take solemn 
oaths to do their utmost to realize the concrete targets of the 
village plan during the year. Almost the whole village, includ- 
ing women and children gather at a central place. The func- 
tion begins with bhajans and kirtan and yagna. Thereafter, the 
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village priest administers an oath to the family heads who 
planned for the targets. The oath mentioned the concrete 
targets and took the form “I solemnly affirm that we shall 
strive to realize the following targets e.g. we shallimportso many 
cattle of better breed in the village, we shall plant so many fruit 


trees, we shall spin so much khadi, etc. during the year. May 
God help us to do so”, 


Fourthly, when the plan is thus prepared, accepted and 
adopted by the villagers, they start feverish activities to work 
for the fulfilment of the targets. The worker helps them to get 


loans from the cooperative or better seeds or any other 
implements required. 


The experience of the process of planning in village ‘Vadala’ 
shows that when the energies of the community are so well 
organized and motivated, all the targets of the plan were fully 
tealized. Not only the first plan was fully carried out but the 
experience itself built up a confidence among the people to plan 
more boldly and intensively. For the village people in Vadala 


sat next year to evaluate their efforts and prepared a plan for 
the second year in much greater details. 


plans are drawn and fulfilled so that within 
and change for better is quite obvious in th 
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To the extent that villagers have succeeded in translating 
their targets in reality in villages Vadala, Chhapari and 
Dedakdi (in the last three case studies) the methods 
demonstrate the possibility of comprehensive democratic village 
Planning. For these may be fairly described as people’s 


Plans, made, accepted and implemented by the people for their 
own benefit, 
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3. Kalyan 


1. Lambardar 


2. Panchayat 


3. Goth 
4, Bighas 
5. Gur 


GLOSSARY 


CHAPTER I 


One who keeps the land records and 
collects land revenue in the village. 

The lord of saint “Agasthya” who was 
a famous sage of mythological 
character. 


Sanskrit word for blessing : welfare. 


CHAPTER II 


The person or chief in whose name the 
land of the lineage is held and who also 
collects taxes in the village on behalf of 
the Government. 


Literally ‘Panch’ means five.‘ Panchayat’ 
is a council of five (village elders) for 
looking after village affairs. Though 
the word indicated five members, usually 
the council of village elders included 
all active village leaders who counted in 


village affairs. 

‘Panchayat’ is an important social in- 
stitution of village communities in India 
of ancient origin. 


A ‘Gotra’ is an exogamous kinship 
group formed by all members having a 
common ancestor. 


A measure of land; usually half an acre. 


Jaggery crude brown sugar made of 
Juice of sugarcane. 
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Pradhan 


Pana 


Up-Pradhan 


Gaon Sabha 


Bhajan 


Katha- 
Techniques 


Chaupal 


Priti Bhoj 


Bharat Sevak 
Samaj 


Shramadan 


Bhajan 
Manadlies 


Elected chairman of village Panchayat. 


A lineage group tracing their origin to 
one common ancestor and often living 
in one geographical area of the village. 


Elected vice-chairman of village Pan- 
chayat. 


Literally ‘Gaon’ is a village and ‘Sabha’ 
is a meeting: assembly of all male 


adults or heads of all families of the 
village. 


A hymn, 


The technique of ceremonial reading of 
the scriptures along with interpretation 
and examples before an audience. 


The traditional village meeting place. 
It is usually an open hall in the heart of 
the village. Here elderly man of the 
village sit and chat and smoke hookah. 


A dinner for mutual love and friend- 
ship. Literally it means ‘Love-feast’. 


A voluntary social service organization 
of all India character. 


Literally ‘Shrama’ means labour and 
‘Dan’ means donation. In village deve- 
lopment work the villagers contribute 
a day of labour, a week ora month to 
improve a village road or build a 
community centre or a school. This 
is known as ‘Shramadan’, 


Literally ‘Bhajan’ is a hymn and 
‘Mandalies’ are a sort of clubs or 
groups. There are number of groups 
of hymn singers in villages. 
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Pradhan 


Bhangis 


Khadi 


Panchayat 
Lambardar 


Nav-yuvak 
Mandal 


Caste chaupals 
Bighas 
Mahabharat 


Tola 


Gaon Shamalat 
Zamin 


Juthas 


Chaupal 


Panchayat 


Harijan 
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CHAPTER HI 
Please see glossary, Chapter II-6. 


Name of an untouchable caste of 
sweepers. 


Hand-spun and hand-woven cloth 
which can be obtained in cotton, silk, 
linen or wool. It had been advocated 
by Mahatma Gandhi. 


Please see above glossary, Chapter IT-2. 
Please see above glossary, Chapter II-1. 


Literally ‘Nav’ is new or young 
*Yuvak’ means youth and ‘Mandal’ is 
a club or organization. A youth club. 


Please see above glossary, Chapter I-12. 
Please see above glossary, Chapter II-4. 


The great Indian epic which describes 
the conflicts of royal families. 


A street in the village. 
CHAPTER IV 


Village common land (Literally ‘Gaon’ is 
village; ‘Shamalat’ is common; ‘Zamin’ 
is land). 


Please see Pana in above glossary 
Chapter II-7. 


Please see above glossary, Chapter 
lI-12. 


Please see above glossary, Chapter Il-2. 


This is the name given by Mahatma 
Gandhi to the lower caste groups who 
form the untouchable castes. Literally it 
means children of Godor people of God. 
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Hookah 


Gram Sevika 


Gauntia 


Mango Sarbat 


Puja 


Prasad 


Pratistha 


Gurumai 


Bengali Maunds 
Ambar Charkha 


Hubble-bubble or a long pipe for 
smoke. 


CHAPTER VII 


A woman social worker at village 
level. Literally, it means a village worker 
of the village. 


CHAPTER VIII 


A feudal landlord of a village 


Sweet drink made out of juice of 
mangoes. 


Ceremonial worship 


Offerings made to Gods during the 
worship. Generally sweets are offered 
and then distributed to the devotees, 


The inauguration ceremony usually 
performed on an auspicious day after 
establishing the idol of a deity and 
ceremonial worship of deity for bless- 
ings for the new venture. 


CHAPTER IX 


‘Guru’ is a word used in ancient 
India for a teacher who was much 
respected. ‘Mai’ is also added for 
respect. The word is used here for 
the village priest. 


CHAPTER X 
A unit of weight containing 40 seers. 


It is improved spinning wheel. It can 
operate four to six spindles and produce 
more yarn so that a woman can earn 
a rupee and a half a day. 
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Intensive Area 
Scheme 


Ambar 
Charkha 


Sarpanch 


Gobar 


Intensive Area 
Scheme 


Lok-Bharati 


Sarpanch 


Roti 


Bajra 
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CHAPTER XI 


A scheme for intensive development 
of a village launched by All India Khadi 
and Gram-Udyog Board in a number 
of states in India. The aim of this 
scheme is all round development of 
the village through integrated approach 
to all different problems of the village. 


Please see above glossary, Chapter 
X-3. 


Chairman of the village Panchayat. 
CHAPTER XII 
Dung 


Please see above glossary, Chapter 
XI-1. 


A rural university for village boys. 


Please see above glossary, Chapter 
XI-3. 


Unleaven bread commonly used in 
India. 


A kind of millet. 


